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WO weeks ago this page carried the timely message, ‘‘Know 
Your Job.’’ This week we wish to urge every reader to know 
his neighborhood, what it needs, and what opportunities it offers 
for improvement. The first thing a doctor wants to know when he 
comes to see you is what your conditions and symptoms are. So if 
you and your people wish to improve your neighborhood, if you wish 
' to make it really progressive and wide-awake, the very first thing you 
| need to do is to make a diagnosis of it—find out what its conditions 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD > 


Do the children attend Sunday school? 


Do youown any farm machinery in co6peration with your neighbors? 
Do you coéperate with your neighbors in buying fertilizers, feed- 


stuffs, or other supplies? 


. Do you coéperate with your neighbors in marketing your crops? 
. Do you have a garden all the year round? 

. Do you usually have milk and butter all the year round? 

. Has the farm demonstration agent helped you this year? 

. Do you buy corn? 





and symptoms are. 
All over North 
Carolina thorough - 
going plans are un- 
der way for making 
such a social diagno- 
sis. A ‘‘rural cen- 
sus’’ is to be taken in 
every school district 
and reports made on 
“School and Neigh- 
borhood Improve- 
ment Day,’’ Friday, 
Dec. 4. The head of 
every household in 
| the district will be 
|| asked to kindly ans- 
|| wer ‘‘yes’’ or ‘“‘no”’ 
| to each of the follow- 
ing fifty questions. 
Of course, no names 
will be used at all, 
but if the head of the 
house answers ‘‘yes’’ 
a mark will be put in 
the yes column of the 











. Do you buy meat? 

- Do you buy hay? 

. Do youraise corn 
to sell? 


. If you sell corn, 
are you able to 
get a fair price 
for it in cash? 

. Have you pure- 
bred cattle? 

. Have you pure- 
bred hogs? 

. Have you pure- 
bred poultry? 


hogs, cattle, 
pork or beef? 


tion beween the 
buyers of the 


you sell? 


. Do you keep in- 
formed con- 


in more than 
one market? 


by depositing 





it? 





blank the census tak- 
er uses; if he answers 


for-cotton problem. 
°° . 
‘‘no’’ a mark will be 


WOODCREST PEGGIE JEWEL, OWNED BY P. H. HANES, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Good milk cows, either for milk and butter for home use or for the market, are one of the means that will help solve the no-market- 
(See article on page 5) 


ever helped you 
by lending you 








together and all the noes together. Then with this done the people of 
that district will know as never before just where they stand, and just 
what improvements they need as to farming methods, educational con- 


money? 


put in the no column, and then the yeas on each question will be added ; 36. Does the buyer alone determine the grade of your cotton, tobacco, 


peanuts or other money crops? 
37. Do you use patent medicines? 


38. Is your house screened? 





ditions, marketing conditions, health conditions, 

etc. Here are the fifty questions asked: 

- Do all your children between six and eight- 
een attend school? 


. Is any boy or girl in your family attending 
college? 


. Do any of your boys study the school books 
on agriculture? 


1 

2 

x Rut . 

4. Doyour boys and girls study the health books? 

5S. Do your children read any library books? 

6. Do you take a county paper? 

7. Do you take a farm paper? 

8. Do you get the agricultural department bul- 
letins? 

-. Do you own your farm? 

- Do you belong to a farmers’ organization? 

. Does your wife belong to a woman’s club? 

. Do you attend the farmers’ institute? 

. Have you a boy belonging to a corn club? 

- Have you a girl belonging to a canning club? 

. Are you a church member? 


Breeders’ 











DON’T FAIL TO READ—?age 


A Farming Program for 1915 
A Farmer Who Got Out of the 


Annual kiloess a ner aa 

Alexander . . 
Foot and Mouth Disease . . 
Idle Teams and Resting Land 

Add to Cost of Farming. . 
Last Call for Sowing Oats . . 
More Reports from County 

Farmers’ Union Secretaries 
Organization of Community 
Associations . . 


War Time Economies for Cot- 
ton Farmers . 
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39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


Do you sleep with your windows open in 
winter? 

Do you get R. F. D. service? 

Would you favor a reasonable tax for road 
improvement? 

Is there a telephone in the house? 

Do you have to carry water over 100 yards? 

Is your home insured against fire? 

Do the boys have Saturday afternoons off for 
baseball or other recreations? 

Is your house painted? 

Are the outbuildings whitewashed? 

Would you favor larger school with more 
children, more and better paid teachers, 
larger and better house and grounds? 


. Would you favor industrial, agricultural and 


some high school subjects in your school? 


. Would you favor enlarging the school dis- 


trict by consolidation, with transportation 


where necessary, and voting reasonable 


local tax to secure these results? 


your savings in | 


35. Has your bank 
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. Do you sell any || 


. Is there competi- || 


farm products || 


cerning prices || 


. Have you helped | 
your local bank || 
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p g . y One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
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Take a Bull-Dog Grip. If there is one enterprise on 


earth that a quitter should 
leave alone it is advertising. To make a success one must be 
ready to take a Bull-Dog Grip. 


No one can expect to reap results commensurate with his expenditure 
early in the game. 








4 CMM EAL Grey jerk—IT PULLS. It begins very 
gently at first, but the pullis steady! It incrsases 
day by day until it exerts an irresistible power. Get the Idea? 
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Of course you have noticed the magnificent List of Premiums 
The Progressive Farmer offers subscription workers. And remem- 
ber, we not only want you to get one of these premiums, but we 
will help you get it. Here is the plan in brief: 





. Send us, on the blank below, the names of five people who should sub- 

9 | i OP aan Ss a 2. scribe for The Progressive Farmer. . 
PY S Peach trees rOoOaguUCcE Y yEARE SD 2, Yo each of these people we will send sample copies of the paper with 
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P| 2 a crate. 
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varieties for home planting, and the kinds to place ina big mag ihe sf ye ist Filbe cs up a discussion of The Progressive Farmer, and give you an opportunity to 
rer the aes ve — a er, Carman, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, request that they join your club. 
and other profit-making sorts. 


4. On receipt of the blank contaiving the five addresses, we will send you 
Special Discounts to Tree Buyers Our Helpful Books—Free order blanks, return envelopes, and an outfit containing helpful information and 
e - = 5 suggestions how to get new. subscriptions. 
Send for our discount list of Peach, Ap- Lindley’s illustrated catalogue gives in- 


‘ structions for planting and caring for fruit 
ple, Pear, Cherry and other fruits, as well | and ornamental trees. “Simple Plantings It Is Very Important 
vi Ornamental trees, Fg — ge for Southern Homes” shows pictures of ef- ; : 

su can save money if you order ,from 2ctiv ings ittle cost. Eithe P P 
+ ler. : ; , foie ee ee ee See 1, That you send in the list of names at once, 


- VAN LINDLEY NURSERY ce. Box 106-B, Pomona, N. e 2, That you eall on these people before they send subscriptions by some- 


one else. 




















3. We want you to earn the premium rewards you are after—Christmas is 
getting near, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 





HE first and most important step 

that can be taken to aid diversified 
farming is to eradicate the cattle tick 
from those areas where it still exists. 
In any system of diversified farming 
or in any cropping system which will 
improve soil fertility, coarse feeds, 
such as legume hays and pastures, 
can be used most economically by 
feeding to livestock—cattle. There- 
fore, those who would aid _ to 
make diversified agriculture success- 
ful should aid in the work of eradi- 
cating the cattle tick. 

* * * 

We do not advise feeding cotton seed 
to hogs any more than we do cotton- 
seed meal, and the objection to the 
seed cannot be entirely removed by 
cooking. Hogs may be fed more 
cooked cotton seed than raw, and 
possibly the poisonous effects are 
also partially removed by cooking; 
but we advise against the feeding of 
cotton seed, cooked or raw, to hogs 
for more than three weeks, and in no 
case would we make the seed more 
than from one-third to one-half the 
ration. If cooked seed are fed as 
one-third the ration for three or four 
weeks before slaughtering they will 
harden the lard and fat of the car- 
cass and improve its quality if other 
feeds have been peanuts, soy beans, 
etc. 





Coal Ashes of Doubtful Value as a 
Fertilizer 

READER wishes to know if “coal 

ashes are of any value for fertiliz- 

er and.if so could one afford to haul 
them one-quarter mile.” 

Coal ashes have practically no fer- 
tilizer value in so far as the plant 
foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash are concerned. It is doubtful 
if it will pay to handle them, and yet 
many report that greatly increased 
crops come from an application of 
coal ashes. Whatever value they 
have is probably mechanical. On a 
heavy soil tl it improve the 
condition of making it 
more 1 tf iat is cheap it 
might pay to haul coal ashes a quar- 
ter of a mile, but we 
same labor and expense put into 
drainage and the growing of 


doubt it. The 


to plow under will almost certai 
accomplish more. 
Feeding Sorghum Bagasse 
.DER says he failed to com- 
fill his silo with corn, ow- 
drouth that cut short the 
crop, and wants know if sorghum 
bagasse run th ] silage cutter 
and put in the ) Wi nake 
feed. 

Henry, in his “Feeds and Feedin 
gives the digestible nutrients in 
ghum bagasse as follows: Pr« 

0.5 per cent, carbohydrates 52.2 
cent, fat 0.7 per cent. 

If the digestible nutrients in sor 
ghum bagasse are anywhere near 
that stated it will make good rough- 
age when fed with feeds rich in pro- 
tein, like legume hays and cottonseed 
meal. If the leaves and tops can be 
mixed with the bagasse and all put in 
the silo the feed will be better than if 
just the bagasse alone is used. The 
Per cent of fiber is high and it is 
doubtful if this material would prove 
Satisfactory if it constituted the en- 
tire roughage, but with some good le- 
gume or other hay it may well be 
used to help out a shortage of other 
rough fodder. As stated, cottonseed 
meal or some other feed rich in pro- 
tein will be necessary to balance this 


agasse, 





Feed for Horses 


READER says he has shredded 

corn stover, wheat and oat straw, 
mixed hay and ear corn, and wants 
to take in horses to board for the 
winter. He asks if it is necessary to 
supplement these feeds with others, 
and the quantities best suited for the 
purpose. 

Assuming that these horses are ma- 
ture, that is, that they are not grow- 
ing colts, and that the aim is merely 
to keep them from losing weight 


without any gains, the feeds named 


may serve the purpose; but even for 
such animals we believe a little cot- 
tonseed meal added will improve the 
ration and add nothing to its cost, if 
it does not actually reduce it. 

We suggest about what corn stover 
or straw the horses will eat, with five 
to eight pounds of the mixed hay per 
day per 1,000 pounds weight of ani- 
mal, as roughage. For grain, we would 
give from one to two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day with enough corn 
added to maintain the horses in the 
flesh or condition desired. If the 
mixed hay has a fair proportion of 
clover or other legume one pound of 
cottonseed meal per day will be am- 
ple. A somewhat cheaper ration may 
possibly be made by feeding less of 
the mixed hay and more of the stov- 
er, in which case probably as much 
as a pound and a half to two pounds 
of cottonseed meal may be fed per 
day. In that case, less corn would be 
required. With the roughage sug- 
gested, one pound of cottonseed meal 
and two to four pounds of corn 
should maintain idle mature animals 
in good condition. But since some 
horses keep much easier than others, 
the only correct plan will be to watch 
the different animals and feed in ad- 
dition to the roughage and cotton- 
seed meal, only such corn as is re- 
quired to keep them in the condition 
desired. 





Use Caution in Feeding Cottonseed 
Meal to Hogs 

OTWITHSTANDING the number 

of times we have stated that the 
evidence obtained from numerous ex- 
periments extending over a period of 
25 years shows that cottonseed meal 
is.not a safe feed for hogs, we are 
receiving numerous inquiries like the 
following: 

“Please let me know how much 
cottonseed mead can be fed to young 
pigs and if there is any other feed 
that will give the same or better re- 
sults.” 

We advise against the feeding of 
cottonseed meal to young pigs in any 
quantity. For a period of three or 
four weeks, cottonseed meal may be 
made one-fourth the ration for hogs, 
but if fed for a much longer period 
sickness or death of some of the hogs 
is likely to occur in a considerable 
proportion of trials. 

It is a good feed to balance corn 
for a short period. That is, the hogs 
make rapid gains and if fed for three 
or four weeks before the hogs are 
slaughtered it hardens the carcass 
and improves the quality of the meat 
and lard. But beyond a short period 
of three or four weeks, all the weight 
of evidence goes to show that feed- 
ing cottonseed meal to hogs is unsafe 
and unwise. 

Other feeds that serve the same 
purpose in a ration for hogs, that is, 
which furnish a liberal supply of pro- 
tein, are soy beans, peanuts, cow- 
peas and tankage. While all these 
are high-priced if purchased, the first 


three when grown on the farm and 
harvested by the hogs form the most 
economical supply of protein feeds. 
Tankage is an excellent feed rich in 
protein, for balancing corn, rice pro- 
ducts and other feeds rich in starches 
and sugars. 

Wheat shorts also furnishes pro- 
tein in excellent form, but hogs can 
not be the most economically fed on 
purchased protein feeds, and the hog 
raiser should grow legumes for that 
purpose, because it is a cheaper 
method and tends to add the neces- 
sary element of soil fertility, nitro- 
gen, to the land where they are 
grown. 





Cotton Seed Prices Again 
per Progressive Farmer is in re- 


ceipt of a large number of com- 
munications regarding the articles 
which have been published on cotton 
seed prices and the products obtain- 
ed from a ton of seed. 

These criticisms range from those 
“making fun” of us for allowing as 
much as $6 a ton to the mills for 
handling and working a ton of seed 
to those written by the oil mill ex- 
perts, claiming we made the cost too 
low, one placing this cost as high 
as $9.90 a ton. We based our figures, 
except those given by correspon- 
dents, on actual results as shown by 
the books of different oil mills, and 
know that our figures and calculations 
were as near correct as any general 
statement can be made. 

In this connection it is interesting 
do note that for weeks after the sea- 
son opened oil continued to go down 
in price and the seed to go up. 
This is sufficient proof that our con- 
tention was correct—that prices for 
seed were, at first, too low. Recently 
oil has advanced slightly. 

But for the position taken by near- 
ly every one concerned, in depressing 
the prices of cotton and cotton seed 
products, prices would never have 
gone so low. There never was any 
excuse for the low point to which 
cotton and its products descended, ex- 
cept that those raising and handling 
them became panicky and themselves 
forced prices down. If a prospective 
buyer of a horse learns that the own- 
er of the horse thinks he is not 
worth over $50 he is not likely to pay 
more, even though he may think 
the horse worth $100. 
The Progressive Farmer all along 
claimed there would be a‘demand for 
cotton from abroad and the first rise 
in price from the point where the pes- 


simists had forced it came from the 
nand and not from domes- 
tic spinners or those at home who 
should have been “boosters” 


of “knockers.” 


foreign den 
instead 


Moldy Hay Is Dangerous 
| peerage are being received re- 
garding the feeding of moldy and 
frosted peavine and soy bean hays to 
horses and cattle. 

In no case is it safe or advisable to 
feed moldy hays or other feed to 
horses and mules. Cows are much 
more resistant to the influences re- 
sulting from the feeding of such dam- 
aged materials. Of course, any of 
these animals may sometimes be fed 
on moldy hay for a long time without 
injury, but the danger is too great to 
justify the feeding of moldy hay to 
horses and mules. It is not certain 
that it is the mold that causes the 
trouble, but the conditions which de- 
velop mold are at least favorable to 
the development of some agent which 
produces disease in horses and mules. 
The disease (or diseases) is known 
by a variety of names, such as “stag- 
gers,” “blind staggers,” 
Oning,” etc. 

There is no evidence, so far as we 
know, to indicate that soy beans and 


“forage pois- 


peavines that have been frosted and 
then cut and well cured are harmful 
to any stock provided they are dry 
and sweet when fed, and have at no 
time molded or suffered from other 
damage after curing. 

As stated, cows will consume these 
hays when moldy, without any appar« 
ent injury; but it is doubtful if hays 
which have become seriously dam- 
aged should ever be fed, even to cat- 
tle. If, however, there is not much 
mold, no danger need usually be fear- 
ed in feeding such hays to cattle. 





If Every Horse and Mule Got One 
Pound of Cottonseed Meal a Day 


HERE are 6,562,000 horses and 

mules in the States of North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. If each of these received 
two pounds of cottonseed meal per 
day for 365 days in the year they 
would consume practically all the 
cottonseed meal from a_ 15,000,000- 
bale cotton crop, estimating that the 
mills get 85 per cent of the seed pro- 
duced and obtain 800 pounds of meal 
from a ton of seed. 

If each horse and mule consumed 
one pound of cottonseed meal a day, 
which is as little as the average con- 
sumption of cottonseed meal by 
horses and mules should be, they 
would consume one-half the total 
amount of cottonseed meal produced 
or about 1,200,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal per year. 

If instead of sending this meal out 
of the South or putting it into the 
soil direct as fertilizer we fed it to 
our horses and mules, it would be 
worth its cost and more as feed and 
the fertilizer value would be a clear 
gain. If we estimate the present fer- 
tilizer value of a ton of cottonseed 
meal at $27 and remember that it is 
entirely practicable to save $20 of this 
value in the stable manure after feed- 
ing it to a horse or mule, then our 
clear gain would be 1,200,000 tons or 
$24,000,000. 

sut this $24,000,000 worth of manure 
saved to the South by feeding one 
pound of cottonseed meal a day to 

very horse and mule in the 11 states 
named, instead of selling it or using 
it as fertilizer direct, is not our only 
gain. y putting one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal a day into the usual 
corn ration of each horse and mule 
we could take out two pounds of 
corn, and since a pound of corn costs 
more than than a pound of cotton- 
seed meal we would have a net gain 


r¥ one pound 


horse or 
mule, or a gain f )00 bushels 
of corn each year, which at 60 cents 
a bushel would be worth to us the 
neat little sum’ of $25,662,000. In other 
words, feeding one pound of cotton- 
seed meal a day to every horse and 
mule in these 11 states would make 
a net gain in manure obtained and 
corn saved of over $45,000,000 per 
year over our present methods of 
using or disposing of our cottonseed 
meal. This is several times the total 
amount appropriated by the Legisla- 
tures of all these states, and still we 
complain of high taxes caused by ap- 
propriations made for agricultural 
and educational purposes and go on 
wasting millions because of our in- 
difference or ignorance, as the case 
may be. 

A set of ten problems involving 
only the common fundamental pro- 
cesses could be put in every arithme- 
tic used in the schools that would in 
a few years—as soon as the boys and 
girls now in school became the men 
and women of the country—save this 
annual loss of $45,000,000 to the South, 
and yet, our teachers think Latin and 
problems about stocks and _ bonds 
have more educational (?) value. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








Preparing for Peanuts and Corn 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 

“Next year will be my first attempt 
at farming in this coastal section. 
The money crops here are peanuts 
and cotton, backed up with too little 
corn. This farm has been rotated in 
peanuts, cotton and corn, and the 
next crop of peanuts will come where 
the cotton and corn were this year. 
The tenant on the place says the land 
has never been flat broken, but rows 
have been simply run off and limed 
and a list plowed and the middles 
cleaned out with cotton plow. He 
contends that this prevents it becom- 
ing boggy after a rain. I am of the 
opinion that the water runs off on 
the hard pan he has formed, and the 
crops suffer in dry weather. His cot- 
ton and corn this dry season look like 
this. Do you think that breaking 
and subsoiling this land in winter will 
be too deep for the peanuts next sum- 
mer? How would you treat peanut 
land for corn when hogs run on it 
till February ?” 

There is no doubt that a deeper 
breaking will help the land, which 
from what you say, evidently needs 
draining. I would sow rye on the 
land now and turh it under early in 
spring before it gets strawy, and 
would use basic slag phosphate liber- 
ally on the peanuts, and if you can 
get tobacco stems at a reasonable 
price use them broadcast, as they 
carry over 8 per cent of potash, 
which will be hard to get now. 

Peanut land that is being gleaned 
by hogs and is intended for corn in 
spring should have the hogs taken off 
before February, or before the soil 
gets wet, because the tramping will 
puddle it and do harm. While it is 
desirable to have the hogs glean the 
field, I believe that it would be far 
better to take them off early enough 
to sow a winter cover of rye on the 


land to be turned for the corn. Then 
sow peas among the corn, cut and 


shock the corn at maturity, and disk 
down the peas or pea stubble if the 
peas are rank enough to mow. Sow 
winter oats in September, follow 
these with peas for hay, and grow 
plenty of roughage for feeding stock 
and making manure, and leave out 
cotton one season. But for all crops 
plow the land well and not less than 
six inches deep. 





Flowering Bulbs 


WING to the war in Europe the 

Holland bulbs have been rushed to 
this country in such quantities that 
they can be had more cheaply than 
ever before. The hyacinth, tulip and 
narcissus bulbs can be planted at any 
time in the fall up to Christmas, but 
the earlier now the better, before the 
stocks get run down and good bulbs 
scarce. To plant a bed of hyacinths 
remove the surface soil about six 
inches, and place the bulbs on this 
excavated surface, and then return 
the soil and rake the bed smooth. In 
a circular bed I set the bulbs in cir- 
cles of one color each, making the cir- 
cles six inches apart and placing the 
bulbs three inches apart. 

Tulips and narcissi can be planted 
in the same way, or you can plant 
them in clumps of a dozen among the 
shrubbery. The hardy lilies like the 
Madonna or Candidum lily should 
have been planted in September, as 
they must make a rosette of green 
winter leaves in order to do well, and 
they cannot do this from late planting. 

Crocus bulbs can be had for about 
50 cents a hundred and they can be 
stuck under the sod all over the lawn 
and bloom finely in the spring before 
there is any need for the lawn 
mower. 

The earliest hyacinths to bloom are 
the White Roman, but these should 
not be planted till the soil is cold in 
December, for planted early they will 





start at once and try to bloom before 
Christmas and then the tops have the 
coldest weather of the winter on 
them. Planted after the soil gets 
really cold they will remain dormant. 
The same is true of the Polyanthus 
species of Narcissus, like the Paper 
White and the Chinese Sacred lily. 
These are reputed tender, because 
they start to grow too early, but 
pianted late they will remain dor- 
mant, 





A Sandy Lawn 


ROM Virginia: “How long does it 

take Bermuda grass seed to germi- 
nate? We were advised to sow these 
seed on our lawn and did so three 
weeks ago, and it does not look as 
though any were to grow. Would you 
advise sowing the same again? We 


to furnish 
from exhaustion. 


more, and the tree dies 

A good healthy tree, properly 
planted in the fall, seldom fails to 
grow. But the new feeding roots are 
more rapidly developed from a clean 
cut surface than from the dried up 
fibres. Hence in planting any tree it 
is better to prune the roots well, cut- 
ting with a smooth sloping cut on the 
under side. I always prune all the 
roots to about six inches long, and 
then in setting a tree put the top 
soil down first and ram every inch of 
it tight as though setting a post. 
This shuts out the air and prevents 
drying out. Never put any manure 
in direct contact with the roots of a 
tree. It is all right to put some on 
top after the tree is planted. 

I have always advocated the plant- 
ing of one-year-old trees, because one 
can then head them back to start the 
head as low as is necessary, for the 
older trees in the nursery are usually 
furnished with a head started too 
high above the ground, for the nur- 
serymen know that most people like 
tall trees. Now the nurserymen seem 





other. 


very element that saddled it on him. 


able tragedy. 


in National Field. 





THE WHITE TENANT AND THE “ALL 
COTTON”? SYSTEM 


OR half a century this “submerged” 
ground between landlordism on the one side and the black tenant on the 
For half a century he has been forced to come into close competition 
with the man but a few generations removed from the jungle and, the naked 
truth of it is, he is today practically where he was fifty years ago. 

For half a century he has been compelled to submit to a system (all cotton) 
devised by those higher up, a system that his own better judgment tdld him 
was wrong both in principle and practice, and now that the folly of it is made 
plain to all, he has been threatened with prosecution and imprisonment by the 


Failing to rise above this all-cotton system, the word “shiftless” is hurled at 
him from every quarter, and under this cruel and in most cases, unjust taunt 
he shambles through life, sullen and resentful. 

With him goes a hollow-chested, over-worked woman, like him, unedu- 
cated, bringing into the world children who, as a rule, repeat the whole miser- 


Should he, on account of a barren home life, decide to quit the unequal 
struggle and turn from a future that knows no hope, the door of the cotton mill 
is practically the only one open to him. 

Many of them attempt to thus escape, and in the hope of bettering condi- 
tions, place their little ones amid the ceaseless rattle and click of the flying 
shuttles, where their young lives are woven into dividends for others, 

These are the farmers (God save the mark) who are suffering most. These, 
with the help of the black tenant, are the ones upon which this unjust system is 
built, and let us not deceive ourselves: This system must be radically modified, 
for it will, if not changed, bring a disaster greater than has ever been witnessed 
in this “land of the free’—this “home of the brave.” 

This brother of ours—and the ox—does not ask for charity, for under that 
ragged shirt beats a heart into which has been poured the blood of a noble 
race, but he does ask for simple justice and the triendly handshake of his more 
fortunate brother.—President Charles S. Barrett, of National Farmers’ Union, 


white tenantry of the South has been 








have light sandy soil, and have sown 
peas and clover for several years. Am 
anxious to get grass started this fall.” 

In your latitude Bermuda is a poor 
lawn grass, for it browns up in winter 
and has a very cheerless appearance. 
Better sow a mixture of five parts 
perennial rye grass, three parts red- 
top and two parts sheep fescue, at 
the rate of 50 pounds of the mixture 
an acre and brush it in and roll. Sow 
the seed mixture now or as soon as 
possible. 





Fall Tree Planting 
| ehdedgts is the time for all fruit 


tree planting in the South. Our 
soil does not freeze deeply, and is 
often unfrozen for weeks at a time, 
and the root action of the trees goes 
on and new fibres and root Lairs are 
formed ready to supply the swelling 
buds in spring. In lifting trees from 
the nursery the fine fibres and root 
hairs, the only parts of the roots that 
get food from the soil, are necessarily 
destroyed, and new ones must be 
formed before the tree can supply 
new food to the leaves. Hence when 
planting in spring it often happens 
that the weather turns hot and the 
development of the foliage is rapid, 
and the store in the tree may become 
exhausted before the roots are ready 


to be endeavoring to remedy this, 
and the J. Van Lindley Company re- 
cently sent me samples of their two- 
year trees that are headed lqw. There 
is no objection to planting two-year 
trees if they have been* grown in this 


way. But one-year trees cost less 
and require less freight for their 
transportation, and being mere 


switches with live buds throughout, 
they can be cut back just where the 
head should start, or about ten inches 
from the ground, for in these days of 
spraying we must have low-headed 
trees. 





About Pecans 


ECAUSE I recently stated that I 

could then buy good pecans in my 
home town for 15 cents a pound, I 
have had a number of letters from 
persons who, seem interested in pecan 
growing, and one correspondent says 
that I ought to make a correction, as 
the statement would injure pecan 
growers. 

I do not know how I am to make a 
correction for merely stating a fact 
at the time I wrote. At present our 
market is bare of pecans, and perhaps 
when the Christmas supply comes in 
the price may go to 20 or 25 cents a 
pound. I was simply warning readers 
against the preposterous statement 
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of a tree agent that the nuts could be 
sold for $1.50 a pound, and I do not 
mean to be drawn into a discussion 
of pecan prices. I hope all the grow- 
ers will get big prices, but it does 
seem to me that when all the pecan 
trees that have been planted in the 
South get into bearing, the growers 
may be fortunate to get 15 cents a 
pound for the nuts, and I cannot see 
that they would not be profitable 
even at that price. 





What Might Have Been 


} ea picture on the front page of 
The Progressive Farmer for No- 
vember 7 reminds me to say that if 
every farm in the South had had such 
a drove of porkers, some beef cattle 
to feed in winter, plenty of peavine 
hay, oatstraw, and corn stover and 
corn, and the owners had been really 
farming, the South would now be 
able to look complacently on the cot- 
ton situation, and every farmer would 
have had means for living without 
selling his cotton. 

We have been hammering away at 
this idea of rotative farming for 
years, and those who have adopted it 
are not in distress like the one-crop 
men. The present state of affairs is 
a hard lesson to the South, but if it 
results in better farming, it may in 
the end be a blessing. Sole depend- 
ence on one crop, and its constant 
cultivation year after year on the 
same land, is not only a risky thing, 
but results in soil depletion and 
smaller crops. If, through good rota- 
tive farming, the growing of legumes, 
and the feeding of stock, every 
Southern farm had been brought to 
the making of a bale an acre, one- 
third the land planted in cotton the 
past season would have magle just as 
much cotton, and the two-thirds 
could have been making great crops 
of corn and winter oats and forage 
crops for stock feeding and manure- 
making. The war has made a great 
demand for oats, and if the South 
had made a great crop of winter oats 
the situation would have been far 
different, for today there are more 
oats being shipped to Europe than 
wheat, and over the greater part of 
the cotton region great crops of oats 
can be made, and with more profit in 
that section than wheat. 

Let us make a change the coming 
year. Plant only one-third as much 
cotton, and the other two-thirds in 
corn, peas and oats, and go at once 
to the making of a regular systematic 
rotation of crops and stick to it, and 
it will not be long till the one-third 
is making more cotton than the 
whole, and you will be independent 
of the cotton situation. 





More Onion Inquiries 


OW that it is too late to start the 

fall planting of onions I am daily 
getting letters from farmers who 
want to grow onions. In like manner 
I am getting letters from people who 
never grew any wheat asking me how 
to prepare the land for wheat, when 
the preparation should have been 
made two months ago and the wheat 
now in the ground. 

As regards the onions, I have time 
and again written as fully as I know 
how about onion growing, and have 
stated the time for planting sets and 
sowing seed, but people do not seem 
to read the paper, and then wait till 
the crop should have been planted 
over a month, and write for informa- 
tion about planting onions. My onion 
sets were planted in September and 
are now growing strongly and in 
good shape for wintering. As to the 
seed-grown crop, I will have more to 
say before time for sowing. 

As to the wheat crop, I do not think 
that in the sandy cotton soils of the 
South it can ever be made commer- 
cially profitable, while winter oats 
can be made a very profitable crop 
if the soil is properly prepared and 
the sowing done in time. But farm- 
ers who are always a month behind 
will seldom make a success of any 


crop. 
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How the Small Farmer May Succeed Despite Low-priced Cotton— 


Intensive Work, With Especial Attention to Grain, 


Hogs, Cows, 


and the Family Garden, Are Necessary 





By Andrew M. Soule, President Georgia State College of Agriculture 


FARMER has 28 acres of land 

fairly well suited to cultivation. 

He has been emphasizing cotton 
production very strongly in the past. 
He suddenly finds cotton unprofitable 
and realizes that under existing con- 
ditions he must change his practice 
essentially. This is the issue con- 
fronting the Southern farmer at the 
present time. What can he do to 
meet the situation? 

First of all, he should minimize cot- 
ton production and not attempt to 
devote more than five acres of his 
land to the cultivation of this crop in 
1915. At least eight acres of the land 
now in cotton should be seeded to ce- 
reals immediately; three acres should 
be used where the soil is suited to 
this crop, for wheat, and five acres 
for oats. He should prepare an acre 
of land as carefully as possible with 
the idea of planting Irish potatoes 
as early in the spring as it is practica- 
ble to put them in the ground. When 
the Irish potato crop is harvested the 
land should be devoted to sweet pota- 
toes. He should set aside five acres 
to be planted to grazing crops to be 
He should cer- 
tainly devote a half acre to a garden 
for his family and to the production 
of such truck as will sell most readily 
in the local markets. One-half acre 
of land should be devoted to the 
growth of a variety of crops suited to 
poultry. Eight acres should be de- 
yoted to corn, with velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, or cowpeas in the middles. As 
soon as the oats and wheat are ripe, 
prepare the land thoroughly and sow 
to peas, or peas and millet for hay. 

This accounts for the 28 acres which 
the small farmer can hope to operate 
successfully with the power of one or 
two horses or mules and such labor as 
his family can provide. The reader 
will cbserve that this provides for an 
intensive system of cultivation and 
that a considerable area of land pro- 
duces two crops in a year. This 
means, of course, that thorough and 
efficient soil preparation must be had, 
and that the land must be judiciously 
handled and as well fertilized as pos- 
sible. It is well to remember also 
that the system of farming proposed 
tends to conserve fertility, as some 
of the crops grown are of a restora- 
tive nature, and if the crops are fed 
to livestock, as is anticipated in this 
discussion, a large quantity of manure 
will be available for the further en- 
richment of the soil. 

Contiguous to practically every 
area of cultivated land in the South, 
there will be found more or less waste 
or idle land, as much as 15 to 25 acres. 
This land should be used for grazing 
such cows and calves as may be rais- 
ed on the farm, and as a-range for 
the hogs when not confined on spe- 
cialized grazing crops. If a part of 








this additional land is in Bermuda 
pasture, it will be especially valuable 
for the purposes mentioned. 

Sit 1ated as described in this article, 


what may a farmer operating 28 acres 
of land naturally expect to produce in 
an average season where the land is 
reasonably well handled? The fig- 
ures presented below have been care- 
fully considered, and the writer | 
lieves them to be thoroughly conser- 
vative. They are based on the results 
of close observation and on data ob- 
tained from practical farmers. They 
are also in accord with the results ob- 
tained on the College farm at Athens. 
In some localities the land r not 
Produce as large crops as indicated, 
or seasonal conditions may interfere. 
In other instances these figures may 
be surpassed. 

The cotton land should produce five 
bales; the corn should yield at the 
rate of 35 bushels, making a total of 
280 bushels for the eight acres. The 
three acres of wheat should yield 60 
bushels of threshed grain; the five 
acres of oats, 40 bushels per acre, or 


e- 





ma 





200 bushels all told. The Irish pota- 
toes should yield 100 bushels and the 
sweet potatoes 100 bushels. The gar- 
den should provide an abundance of 
food for the family and leave a con- 
siderable surplus for sale. Many of 
the canning club girls in Georgia 
have sold more than $50 worth of to- 
matoes from a tenth-acre garden. The 
five acres devoted to grazing crops 
for hogs with such supplemental 
grain as the farmer raises should be 
ample to finish 25 animals with a 
weight of 200 pounds apiece, or 5,000 
pounds of pork in all. It is, of course, 
figured that the necessary brood sows, 
three to five in number, will also be 
fed and retained on the farm for an- 
other year. At least 12 tons of hay 
should be produced after the wheat 
and oat crop, or at the rate of a ton 
and a half per acre. 

If a small crop of cotton is produc- 


ed next year, the five bales of cotton 


should sell at 10 cents a pound, or 
$250. Retaining eight bushels of 
wheat per capita for home use on the 
basis of a family of five, there is 20 
bushels of wheat left for sale, which 


is worth $20. The oats should be re- 


the South so situated that they can 
carry into full force and effect, by 


taking action immediately, a plan 
such as has been indicated, and it is 
needless to state that by doing so 
they would effectually solve the prob- 
lem of the hour and be in better finan- 
cial condition next fall than they can 
possibly hope to be by the pursuit of 
the all-cotton will-o’-the-wisp. 


Editorial Comment—It may be ob- 
jected that Dr. Soule’s’ estimated 
yields are too high, and it is quite 
true that they are just about double 
the average for the South. However, 
the purpose of this article is to show 
what may be done. That thousands 
of progressive Southern farmers are 
already doing as well or better is a 
well known fact, and what these 
farmers are already doing others may 
do. 


A FARMER WHO GOT OUT OF 
THE RUT 








How a Young Virginia Farmer Took 
to Bulletins and The Progressive 
Farmer and Waked Up Himself 
and His Neighborhood 

BOUT seven years ago Mr. C. D. 
Haverty, of Isle of Wight County, 
accidentally ran across a bulletin is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At that time he 




















Better Than Seven-cent Cotton 


Pigs on farm of C. D, 
tained on the farm and fed. The same 
is true of the corn. At least $50 worth 
of Irishand sweet potatoes should be 
sold, making $100 from this source. $50 
worth of garden truck could easily be 
disposed of. The poultry consisting 
of 25 to 50 laying hens should yield 
the farmer an income of $100. The 
hogs at 10 cents a pound should bring 


in $500. In addition to the above, 
there is an. abundance of grain for 
feeding one to two head of work 


and at least two cows which 
will supply the farmer with an abund- 
ance of milk and butter and leave $50 
worth of dairy products for — sale. 
There is plenty of roughage and grain 
also to carry three yearlings through 
the summer on grass and finish them 
in the fall at a sale price of $30 a 
head. 


~ L 
STOCK 


Totaling these figures, we find the 
gross sales from the farm to be $1,160. 
Allowing a liberal. rental and for 
taxes, the farmer should have $1,000 
end of the year to pay for his 
labor and that of his family. In addi- 
tion, hé has lived off the land and liv- 
ed well. He also has for the enrich- 
ment and maintenance of the pro- 
ductive power of his soil an accumu- 
lation of 18 to 25 tons of yard manure 
worth, on the basis of the prevailing 
prices for commercial fertilizers, $5 
per ton. He would secure this man- 
ure as the result of feeding the live- 
stock with such grain and roughage 
as there is on the farm. He would 
have about two and a half tons of 
cotton seed, and he should be able to 
exchange these for at least two tons 
of high-grade meal, which would af- 
ford the supplemental concentrates 
needed to maintain the number of 
livestock mentioned, 

There are thousands of farmers in 


at. Ene 


Haverty 


(See articie on this page ) 


was in a rut and farmed in the old 
haphazard way that most farmers 
followed in those days, and in a way 
that too large a percentage of them 
still farm. He had never heard of a 
bulletin and when he saw the one 
above referred to, he asked where he 
could buy one and learned that they 
were free for the asking. He also 
learned that his state Department of 
Agriculture issued bulletins and so 
he became a subscriber. About four 
years ago some unknown friend sent 
him a sample copy of The Progress- 
ive Farmer, and he was so impressed 
with it that he sent in his subscript- 


ion and has since succeeded in get- 
ting every farmer in his neighbor- 
hood to subscribe for it. 

He soon learned that theory and 


practice were a good combination, 
and so he began to buy books on ag- 
riculture and livestock and subscrib- 
ed for several agricultural papers, 
and is now learning the experience 
of others and applying the knowledge 


gained. Where formerly his land 
produced one crop a year, he now 
gets two crops and on some cuts 


He has run- 
ning water in his house,_put there by 
a ram; he has put in a hay press and 


three crops every year. 


finds a ready demand for all the h@m~ 


he can bale; and when I attended his 
county fair at Isle of Wight, C. H., 
October 21-22, I found that his was 


the largest exhibit there, and he re- 


ceived prizes as follows: 


on registered Duroc-Jersey boar; 
on sow and litter of pigs; 

on single pig. under:10 months old: 
First on general exhibit from one farm; 
First on six cowpea vines; 
First on shelled cowpeas; 
First on cantaloupes (second 
First on tomatoes; 

First,on pears; 

Second on red clover; 
Second on soy bean vines, 





growth); 





(5) 1193 
In his general farm exhibit he 
showed 54 varieties of grasses (in- 


cluding 
though 
30 odd 


cowpea 


legumes, grains, etc.) al- 
he knew the names of only 
varieties. He showed one 
vine the total length of 
which, including all branches, was, by 
actual measurement, six hundred and 
(686) feet. He displayed 
35 different kinds of canned and pre- 
served fruits and vegetables, every 
one of which was grown on his farm. 


eighty-six 


He exhibited seven kinds of baled 
hay, as follows: alfalfa, soy bean, 
cowpea, lespedeza, Bermuda, crab 


grass and peanut. 

Now isn’t this a wonderful record 
for a young man, operating a farm of 
less than 100 acres, to make in seven 
years time, dating from the time that 
he saw his first bulletin, which caus- 
ed him to open his eyes and begin 
improving his opportunities? He is 
now looked upon as an authority on 
agricultural subjects by the people 
in his community. When I spent a 
night at his home sometime ago it 
was with difficulty that we carried on 
a ‘conversation from the reason that 


farmers from all over the county 
were continually calling him on 
the ‘phone and asking his opinion 


and advice about certain farming op- 
erations. 

Among other up-to-date ideas, such 
as pumping his water with a ram, bal- 
ing his hay with a modern press, and 
many other things, he uses printed 
stationery which shows that he is 
the proprietor of “Poplar Shade 
Farm”, and that he is a breeder of 
registered Duroc-Jersey hogs. 

I am writing this simply to show 
what our young, ambitious farmers 
can do if they will only get out of the 
rut and take advantage of the many 
opportunities offered them these days 
and profit by the experience of oth- 
ers as given through agricultural pa- 
pers and bulletins. 

W. A. PARKER, 
Norfolk, Va. 





Lime and Liberating Potash in the Soil 


READER questions a statement 
made by a contributor in a recerit 
The Progressive Farmer 
at, “Burnt lime through its chemi< 
al action will release insoluble pot- 
ash, but ground limestone will not do 
this: 

Probably the following 
would have been more technically ac< 
Cc “Burned lime is more active 
t rround limestone in releasing in- 
solulle potash in the soil.” The burns 
ed lime (calcium oxide) soon becomes 
carbonate in the soil and ground 


issue ot 








statement 





limestone is already calcium carbon- 
ate, 


more 


but the burned lime being in a 
finely divided state probably 
o solution in the soil water 
as calcium bicarbonate more rapidly 
han does the ground limestone. 

It is, therefore, probable that, while 
the amount of potash liberated by aps 
plication of lime also depends on the 
form in which this potash exists in 
the soil—the kind of potash-contains 
ing minerals and the state of their 
composition—still, other things bes 
g equal, the burned lime is more 
than ground limestone in libs 
erating insoluble potash in the soil, 
owing, as stated, to its more finely di- 
vided state. It seems quite probable, 
however, that less potash is likely to 
be rendered soluble by applications of 














1n 


active 


lime than has generally been sup- 
posed. 

Owing to the loss of calcium from 
the soil it is not advisable to have 
the ground limestone too finely 


ground, even though it may be somes 
what active in liberating small 
quantities of the insoluble potash. 


less 





We know of many farms in Virginia whose 





Very names h for many years served ag 
an asset of great value, and whose owners 
have profited accordingly The Gordonsville 


Gazette savs “‘the custom 
over the country, 


is spreading all 
Iowa probabiy being ahead 
of all other States but its lead is threaten- 
ed.” “Farmers are not naming their places 
for mere sentiment’s sake,’’ adds the Gazette, 
“although that has a lot to do with the 
choice of names. The farmer recognizes the 
advertising value that a good farm name 
creates.” We would like to see this ten- 
dency generally prevail throughout Virginia, 
—Lynchburg News. 











The 
Working-Man’s 
_ Shoe 


HE Craddock Tough 
l Hide Shoe is meant 
for men who work 
—men who want the 
best work shoe obtain- 
able. If you walk on 
paved streets, or sit 
around in an office, you 
don’t need this shoe, 
but if you do outdoor 
work, you’ll find the 
Craddock Tough Hide 
Shoe the best and most 
serviceable shoe you 
ever wore. 


Manufactured by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 


Lynchburg, Va. 













See that this 
Trade-Mark 
is stamped on 
the bottom of 


amo -ONG 
| WEAR | 
“SHOES~ 


A CRADDOCK. TERRY ©°-, 


TRADE MARK 
—————— 








Get Dollars Out 
of the Subsoil 


Stop working the Zo ‘oot of your land 
—make the subsoil doits duty. Under 
the plow-cut there are stores of rich 
plant food. Let your crops geé this. 
Open up the subsoil by blasting with 


and you will have four or five 
feet of productive soil, that will 
give you bigger crops and more 
dollars every year. 


“Better Farming’’ Book Sent Free 
Our valuable book ‘Better Farming,”® tells 
how to blast stumps, dig ditches, and do many 
other kinds of work most cheaply with Atlas 


Farm Powder, Send the coupon and get it 
FREE. 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your illustrated book, ‘*Better 
Farming.” i may use Atlas Farm Powder 


PF-N21 


for. work 





Name_ 





Address. 








Our greatest offer is one old 
and one new subscriber 
$1.50. 


subscriber 
both one year for 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 








FURROW SLICES 








THE LAST CALL FOR SOWING 
OATS 


The Time Is Short for Finishing the 
Sowing of Oats—Precautions With 
Oats Sown Late—Depth of Cover- 
ing and of Rooting 


NE can scarcely be too insistent 
on the necessity for sowing an 
immense acreage in oats as one of the 
steps that will lead Southern farm- 


ers out of the 
troubles of the 
present time. It is 


gratifying to note 
that already the 
acreage in oats 
has been greatly 
increased as com- 
pared with the 
area sown in any 
previous year. But 
one who travels 
extensively is also impressed with the 
fact that there are extensive tracts of 
country where the evidences of the 
sowing of grain are few and far be- 
tween. 

This failure to make full use of the 
present opportunity for growing the 
maximum amount of high-priced grain 
is largely due to the lack of cash or 
credit with which to purchase seed. 
It is also often due to a false hope 
that the late bolls will yield a profita- 
ble out-turn of cotton. It is now evi- 
dent in many localities that a large 
proportion of these ‘full-sized bolls 
will not open. Moreover, late bolls 
afford a very inferior grade and at 
present prices it is doubtful whether 
it will pay to pick them. Certainly it 
would have paid better to have turn- 
ed the cotton stalks under soon after 
the picking made just after the first 
frost occurred, so as to secure the 
larger yield of oats that results from 
the early sowing of this grain. 

In the central and southern parts of 
the Cotton Belt there yet remain a 
few weeks in which we may sow oats 
with reasonable expectation of get- 
ting a fair crop, though a smaller one 
than if the seed had been in the 
ground since October or the earliest 
part of November. If the writer were 
called on to name some one date 
when in his opinion it becomes gener- 
ally advisable to discontinue the sow- 
ing of oats, he would say the first of 
December for the central part of the 
Gulf States, with possibly a week’s 
leeway in either direction. 

At the Alabama Experiment Station 
the average yields for a number of 
years showed that Red Rust-proof 
oats sown in November (the average 
date being November 9) yielded 19.6 
bushels per acre more than the same 
variety sown early in February. That 
is, November-sown oats yielded more 
than twice as many bushels as those 
sown in February. Not so large a 
difference would obtain in favor of 
oats sown late in November, but the 
advantage of even this late date over 
sowing after Christmas is considera- 
ble. 

From what has been said above it 
follows that nearly all farm work 
that usually crowds the November 
days should yield the right of way to 
the sowing of oats. This is generally 
true of harvesting late corn, making 
syrup, and sowing of wheat. While 
wheat ought to be given every other 
advantage over oats, as for example 
in getting the best land, the most 
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thorough preparation, and the largest 
| amount of fertilizer, yet in the matter 

@@Btime of sowing, oats should have 
| the precedence. This is because 
| wheat is able to endure without ser- 
ious injury much more severely cold 
| weather than is the case with oats. 

If one must sow oats very late in 
the fall there are a few precautions 
that may be taken to decrease the 
risk of winter killing. The chief of 
these is the open-furrow method of 
drilling. This is somewhat of a pro- 
tection in winter, since the soil around 
a plant growing in a depression is less 
easily lifted or heaved when the wet 











ground expands in freezing than is a 
particle of soil lying even with or 
above the general level of the surface. 

Let us not forget that an oat plant 
from late sowing has less time in 
which to branch or tiller than if sown 
early; therefore the later the date of 
sowing in the fall the greater the 
amount of seed needed to afford the 
same number of heads per acre. 

Since prompt germination is even 
more important with seed sown late 
than with those sown early, it would 
seem even more imperative to pulver- 
ize the soil so that it may lie close 
around the seed planted late. 

Of course every one knows that 
oats take much longer to germinate 
in cold than in mild weather. For .ex- 
ample, the writer has waited as long 
as four weeks to catch a glimpse of 
oats sown in January, while he noted 
this year that from a sowing made 
October 20, oats plants were easily 
visible on the eighth day, and that 
poorly covered seed sown on the 
same day in the same soil had not 
germinated three weeks after being 
sown. This emphasizes the need to 
pulverize the clods, especially late in 
the season. 

Very shallow covering, say less 
than one inch, as sometimes results 
from covering merely with a tooth- 
harrow, is to be avoided both with 
the early and the late sowing, for the 
reason that a plant of oats or of any 
other small grain naturally forms its 
crown, or center of its system of 
roots and branches, about an inch be- 
low the surface. But the crown can 
be formed no lower than the position 
of the seed, and repeated examina- 
tions of individual oat plants that 
have been winter killed have convinc- 
ed the writer that the plants with 
shallow crowns are the ones most 
easily killed by cold. 

It does not follow from the above 
that very deep covering will cause 
plants of oats or wheat to root more 
deeply than if covered to a moderate 
depth; for the crown forms at almost 
the same distance below the surface 
whether the depth of covering be one, 
two, three, or four inches. A failure 
to observe this has given rise to the 
erroneous belief on the part of some 
farmers that they could increase the 
resistance of oat plants to cold by 
deeply plowing-in the seed, instead 
of covering them to a more moderate 
depth with disk harrow, cultivator, 
or ordinary type of grain drill. 

The objection found above to ex- 
tremely shallow covering of the seed 
does not apply where the open-fur- 
row system is practiced. - 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





OUR BOYS AT HOME 


Are You Giving Them Something to 
Stay on the Farm For? 


R. FARMER, isn’t it about time 

you began to get that boy of 
yours interested in farm life? He has 
a mind of his own and is beginning to 
exercise it, and if he sees nothing in- 
teresting on the farm he will look 
elsewhere for a congenial environ- 
ment. Nothing helps so much in get- 
ting the boy interested in farm life as 
proving to him that there is a future 
int -1t, 

A farmer in Ohio County, West Vir- 
ginia, four years ago bought three 
Guernsey cows. One of them has pro- 
duced 13,600 pounds of milk and 626 
pounds of butterfat ina year. At two 
years old, her daughter produced 
12,000 pounds of milk and 600 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. This farmer’s 
son is now caring for a heifer, 21 
months old, with her first calf. George 
is only 12 years old, but he does all 
the vy -rk of feeding, milking and car- 
ing icc the young cow, under an offi- 
cial test. At present she is producing 
35 pounds of milk daily, testing 4.7 
per cent. Will he quit the farm? 
Hardly, for he knows that there is 
profit there for him, and pleasure. 

All sorts of clubs have been organ- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ized in the South, but none have won 
merited success so quickly as have 
the Pig Clubs. We say merited suc. 
cess, for the South is losing the great. 
est of her opportunities when she 
doesn’t raise hogs. At the Louisiana 
State Fair last year was a boy that 
exhibited 485 pounds of pork on four 
legs that he had grown while his 
father was hanging 65 pounds of mus. 
cle on a razorback. The-e were 126 
pigs belonging to club boys ex. 
hibited, and in almost every case 
they took prizes over the hogs of the 
breeders. One boy earned the money 
to buy his first pig by sweeping the 
schoolhouse, but he felt rewarded 
when his pig captured a bunch of 
blue ribbons. A certain local fair had 
stalls built to accommodate the hogs 
that they were accustomed to seeing 
exhibited, but when a Pig Club boy 
brought in his porker he didn’t fit the 
stall, but had to be turned diagonally 
across it, and soon the squeeze broke 
down one of the walls. <A local re- 
porter says: “The boy who raised this 
pig was an undersized lad of 12, but 
as he stood beside the pen and looked 
at the product of his year’s work his 
face beamed, his chest drawn up, his 
head thrown back, and in his eyes 
shone the spirit of conquest.” 

Judge Lindsey, of Denver, has 
shown that “there ain’t no really bad 
kids” in the city. We know that 
there are no really bad ones in the 
country, and the corn, cotton and pig 
clubs have shown that there are no 
lazy ones either. Cultivate ambition, 
pride, and the love of sociability in 
your boy and the other emotions will 
take care of themselves. 

HOWARD K. PIERCE. 

Cushing, Texas. 





The One-crop Tenant System—Shall 
We Learn the Lesson? 


N STATES like the sister state of 

South Carolina, and like Georgia 
where cotton is the one crop, the 
suffering from six-cent cotton is and 
will be awful to contemplate. There 
is no remedy but for the farmers in 
these states to get rid of their one 
crop at any figure possible and make 
a brave effort to live on the mere pit- 
tance they receive. The tenant farm- 
er in these states has been forced by 
his landlord, or the agent, to plant 
one crop,—cotton. There has been no 
attempt to provide a living for the 
tenant other than what he gets as a 
return for his cotton crop. There has 
been no return, or at best, little re- 
turn for this crop and as a result the 
farmer has nothing on which to live 
for the winter. No provision has been 
made to feed the land, the animals, 
the tenant’s family or himself other 
than what cotton could furnish. There 
is now and there will increasingly be 
terrible suffering as a result. 

Thanks to the farm demonstrators, 
to the corn clubs, tomato clubs, farm- 
life schools, and other agencies which 
have been educating the people of 
North Carolina, the farmers in this 
state are in far better shape. The 
progressive farmer in this state had 
planted not only cotton but corn, to- 
bacco, vegetables as well. He was not 
counting for his income and support 
for the winter on a single crop. So 
when cotton failed he still had corn 
and tobacco as a bulwark, and if these 
failed he still had vegetables and 
home-raised meat sufficient to carry 
him and his family through the winter. 

What has been the result? One 
need but turn to the state dailies or 
talk with the traveling men to find 
the result. Counties are continually 
reporting that while the cotton crop 
has failed to produce a sufficient in- 
come for the year, the tobacco crop 
and prices, the corn crop and prices, 
will very materially aid in giving the 


farmers provisions for the winter. 
The traveling man tells of “good,” 
“fine,’ business in North Carolina, 
and says “rotten,” “nothing doing” 


about all-cotton states. ; 
Will the lesson be learned or will it 
fail of permanent result ? 
L. A. WILLIAMS, 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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IDLE TEAMS AND RESTING LAND 
ADD TO COST OF FARMING 


It Is a Principle of Farm Manage- 
ment That the More Regularly 
Teams and Lands Are Employed 
the Greater the Profit 


pa the heaviest burdens farm- 
ing has to bear is that of idleness. 
Not the idleness of the farmer indi- 
vidually nor of the members of his 
family, but rather that of teams, 
equipment and land which are en- 
gaged in productive work only a 
small portion of the time available. 

Let us take it that it costs $100 a 
year to maintain a fairly good work 
horse or mule on the average farm of 
the Southeast. Then with the num- 
ber of days’ service actually gotten 
from the work animal known, we 
have a basis for the calculation of 
the cost of one day’s work under our 
present system. 

The cropping system followed on 
the average farm may call for the 
horse or mule to work 17 acres of land, 
which is slightly above the average 
for North Carolina. Of this 17 acres, 
in North Carolina, 714 acres are in 
corn, 2!4 in small grain, slightly more 
than one acre in hay crops, a little 
less than two-thirds of an acre in to- 
bacco, not quite four acres in cotton, 
about an acre in peas and soy beans 
other than hay; and all other culti- 
vated crops slightly more than two- 
tuirds of an acre. If the work on 
these crops, including the preparation 
of the land, housing the crop used 
cen the farm, and transporting to the 
selling or shipping point all that is 
sold, is done by the usual one-horse 
method, the number of days the 
horse puts in at productive work does 
not exceed 90 per year, therefore 
each day’s work costs $1.11. While 
the horse is working only 90 days per 
year he has to be kept 365. He eats 
every day and works only one day in 
four. It costs to keep him in idleness 
as well as while at work. 

A system of farming anda rotation 
of crops which will exact 135 days in 
a year from the horse makes each 
day’s work cost 74 cents. In some 
cases it may be possible to so modify 
our system as to require 180 days’ 
productive work from each horse or 
mule kept. Under such conditions, 
and with the present cost of mainte- 
nance, one day’s work should cost 
only 55 cents. An increase of 50 per 
cent in the number of days work 
done by the horse in a given time 
should reduce the cost of each day’s 
work 331%4 per cent. If the number of 
days’ work can be doubled then the 
cost per day worked is reduced 50 
per cent. Idleness on the part of the 
horse during a period in which he can 
profitably be at work is very expen- 
sive. The cropping system responsi- 
ble for keeping teams idle a consid- 
erable portion of the year may possi- 
bly be good in exceptional cases, but 
as a general farm practice it is bad. 

IT have told you that the average 
farm horse or mule in North Carolina 
worked only 17 acres of land. These 
figures I get from the 1910 census, 
which shows also that for each farm 
work horse or mule in the State there 
is 27 acres of improved land. Only 17 
of this though is at work or engaged 
in growing crops of value, the other 
10 being idle. Seventeen working 
acres must take care of the 27. The 
investment is worthy of interest, tax- 
es are to be paid, and certain items 
of upkeep must be met. The 10 idle 
acres adds to all these burdens which 
the 17 at work must bear. Idle land 
is an expensive burden for farming 
to bear. 

With the open months usually ex- 
perienced during fall and up to about 
the first to the tenth of January, our 
farmers can easily start more small 
grain than they are now growing. 
Not only is there time for fall seed- 
ing but there is time to do much 
plowing during these months. 

On the farm of Mr. Nixon, of 
which I wrote some time since, 137 
days of horse work took care of 27 
acres in crops. There was only a 


small amount of work for the horse 
from the middle of July up to the 
first of March. It is true the team 
did much other work, but had it been 
engaged entirely at the farm work 
the two-horse team could have han- 
dled more than twice the 27 acres. 
With the proper cropping system the 
two-horse team should handle 60 or 
70 acres in the Coastal section. In 
the Piedmont or on clay soils the 
team will handle from 50 to 60 acres 
in ordinary crops. We know of farm- 
ers who are doing even better than 
this. J. M. JOHNSON, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A COUNTRY PASTOR WHO IS 
HELPING COUNTRY CONDITIONS 


If Every Pastor Took Such Interest 
in the Life Around Him the Coun- 
try Church Would Greatly Increase 
Its Power 


E RECENTLY held here a meet- 

ing of more than ordinary inter- 
est and profit. The following is a 
copy of our program: 

“The Model Country Church,” by 
Rev. R. G. Tuttle, of Albemarle: “Bet- 
ter Rural Heath Conditions,” by Dr. 
Fy Piet of Lenoi:: “Better Rural 
Sc!_ool sities,’ b- County Super- 
intende:t Moore. of Caldwell; 
“Creamery and Creamery Routes for 
Improving Couniry Life Conditions.” 

All were intensely interested and 
marked this as a very profitable meet- 
ing for the church and community. / 
committee was appointed to canvass 
our territory in soliciting patronage 
for a creamery route. This, of course, 
with the view of shipping cream to 
Catawba Creamery Company until 
sufficient patronage would justify the 
establishment of a creamery plant at 
Lenoir. 

We hold that the opportunity of the 
country church is to link itself with 
country life improvement work. This 
is a point of contact to lead the peo- 
ple into the wider sphere of service 
and happiness. 

We are building a new church at 
Littlejohns, seven miles from Gwin 
on the Morgantown Road. This has 
a history to be proud of from the 
early settlement of this community. 
One room in this, at the rear of the 
pulpit, is for a Bible class of men, also 
a nucleus of organization for the 
country life work. One feature we 
hope to have, a religious library and 
also one for the country life improve- 
ment—at least one good book on 
stock raising, poultry raising, dairy 
farming, bookkeeping, ete., with bul- 
letins from the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Raleigh, and Washington. 
This room will be a place for reading, 
a place for meeting of young people’s 
literary societies, the boy’s corn club, 
girl’s canning club, the missionary 
meeting of either men or women of 
the church, or any social meeting of 
the young. Any of these things the 
room is to be used for, though just 
now (as is the case with any advance 
movement) the building of this room 
15x34, is meeting much criticism as be- 
ing not needed, and yet the program 
of activity outlined would place the 
church in a larger place of command- 
ing influence and power in the whole 
life of the community. Any person de- 
siring to donate a book, on any of the 
subjects mentioned will help along a 
good work. i (eC SO) oh BY oS 

Lenoir, N. C. 


T.OOKS LIKE BOTTOM MAN WILL 
LOSE OUT 
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Those Who Are Able to Hold Will 
Probably Get Better Cotton Prices 
Later, But Relief Will Come Too 
Late for Peorest Men 


NE of the South’s leading manu- 

facturers, (not a cotton manufac- 
turer.) writes us an interesting state- 
ment of the situation as he sees it, as 
follows: 

“I may be wrong, but it looks to me 
as though the financial interests of 
the North are trying to keep cotton 
down instead of doing anything to in- 


crease the price of cottonandit looks 
to me as though, while they are posing 
as friends of the Wade plan, they are 
trying to fix it so that it will not have 
the effect of increasing the price of 
cotton. 

“I have been reading the Wall 
Street Journal very closely almost 
ever since the European war com- 
menced. I notice this paper, which I 
assume represents the sentiments of 
Wall Street, has ridiculed the “buy-a- 
bale-of-cotton movement” from the 
very start, and while it was never en- 
thusiastic over the Wade plan, it stat- 
ed at first that the bankers of New 
York approved this plan and were go- 
ing to subscribe fifty millions of dol- 
lars. Then a few days later it stated 
that this money would only be sub- 
scribed provided it could be arranged 
to have this fund administered 
through the Federal Reserve Board, 
which, off course, meant a delay in 
getting this money into circulation. 

“Then later it came out in an article 
stating that while the New York 
bankers were willing to subscribe fif- 
ty millions of dollars they expected 
the Southern bankers to take all of 
the risk. In other words, the New 
York bankers were to have the first 
lien on all cotton that was taken as 
security and the Southern bankers to 
have the second lien. They stated 
furthermore that this money is to be 
loaned to the Southern banks so as to 
enable these Southern banks to pay 
off their obligations, so that after 
paying off their obligations they may 
lend the farmers and merchants some 
money. 

“IT do not want to do anybody any 
injustice, and up to this time I felt 
that the New York banks had pur- 
sued a very liberal policy, but it does 
look to me as though the moneyed 
interests, and especially the capital- 
ists of the East, are inclined to do 
everything they can to keep cotton 
at a low price, and unless the two 


gentlemen who are now in this coun-: 


try as representatives of the English 
government do something to relieve 
the situation, it looks to me as 
though the tenant farmers and most 
of the smaller merchants will have to 
sell their cotton at six or seven cents 
a pound. However, I hope that you 
can see a more optimistic view of the 
situation, as it does seem to me it 
would be a crime to force these poor 
tenant farmers to sell their cotton at 
six cents a pound while people who 
are able to hold their cotton will get 
probably eight or ten cents for it 
later.” 





Post Your Farm 


VERY year at this time we have 
calls for a trespass sign to put up 
on woods and fields as a warning to 
hunters or roamers. Such signs need 
not be elaborate. The following in 
large type will answer: 
Trespassing on this property for 
any purpose is forbidden under pen- 
alty of the law. — , Owner. 





The local printer ought to do a fair 
business in printing and distributing 
such signs. They should be posted 
cooperatively. 
ers in a neighborhood should com- 
bine and post all their farms uni- 
formly. Then they should agree to 
enforce the law and unite, if need be, 
to drive trespassers away. We have 
heard of one place where the farmers 
posted their farms in this way, and 


then sent a note to the local paper, 


which read about as follows: 


We, the undersigned residents of 
neighborhood, have posted our 
farms against trespassers of all 
kinds. We have agreed to unite in 
resisting any enchroachment upon 
our rights. Anyone who enters our 
property without permission is here- 
by notified that he must take the 
consequences. Signed. 


That is about what it is coming to | 


if the sports and ‘hunters are not 
checked—and we do not know of any 
better way of checking them than 
this codperative support.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


That is, all the farm- | 
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Accept no “test’’ of roofing—for 
toughness, pliability, tensile 
strength, etc. There isnotest— 
by which you can judge how long a roof 
willlast. The orly proof is on tine roof, 
This label on 


Certain-teed 
ORI FO PS es 
ROOFING 


represents the responsibility of the three 

iggest miils in the roofing industry— 
when it guarantees you fifteen years of 
service on the roof in Certain-teed. 
Look for this guarantee label on every 
roll or crate, 


b he dealer ae furnish Certain-teed 
oofing in rolls and shingles—made b 

the General Roofing Mfe. Co. sorters 
largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Il, York, Pa, 

























For Christmas 


A pair for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year happy. 
Try it andsee! In beauti- 
ful gift boxes—12 different 
Pictures. At stores or post- 
paid, 50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back”’ 


Be sure“ ShirleyPresident”is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mig.Co.,Shirley,Masge 











ative Telephones 


Free advice by ex- 
perts, howto build lines 
Thousands of “Time- 
Tested’ Swedish-Ameri- 
can telephones are used 
» in your own state, 

Ii you need a tele 

phone, get a good one 
sold on 2 “money back” 
guaranty. 


Big Catalog Free 


Swedish-American 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 





Dept. B 
5238 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


MILL 
MADE 











EASIEST RUNNING 


A Duplex Mill requires 25% less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 









Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes. 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. 

Any power. Especially ade = 
apted for gasoline engines, 


Duplex Mill & Mfa. Co.. Box313 Sprinatield, Ohio 





New Edition (&:2%) of: 
‘Modern Silage Methods /, 


J 

ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 

brick ,cement,tile,metal,pit, 

etc. Tells best for yourneeds 

ial suggestions for 


Mailed for 10c.° Mention this 
paper. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 














And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and ali other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, * 
Dept. 100 St. Louis, Mo. 
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WY 


is the one means of convenient 
hand-writing. 


Thelonger you usethis pen the more 
you will appreciate it. Waterman’s 
Ideals have done away with mussy 
ink bottles and scratchy steel pens. 
Clean to carry. No inky fingers. 
This is the family pen. Thereisa 
Safety Type for the ladies and prace 
tical styles for the children at school. 
Nothing would be more welcome as 
a Christmas gift than a genuine 
Waterman’s Ideal. 
Every pen stamped Waterman’s 
Idealis guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Gold points bee yg og suit 
every hand. Prices, $2.50 to $50, 
Illustrated gift booklet on fs Ba se 
Sold at the Best stores in most 
all cities and towns. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, New York, 



































Charming Fur 
Set, only $3.49 


Made of French Coney 
a soft luxurious black fur, 
which is very desirable. 
The price of the set we 
illustrate here is quite 
unusual for the quality 
offered. This set has a & 
generous shawl collar, 
trimmed at each end with 





two fur tails, fastens high § 
at the neck, Measures [1 
about 60inches from end 
to end. Warmly padded § 
and lined with fine quali- 
ty guaranteed Satin to 
e stylish muff 

d brush tail 
tion, It is 

made over a warm pad- 
ding, lined with fine 
aranteed satin 
about 13x 








15inches. lc 
wrist cord. 
Trench Coney Fur Set, B 


peract s  ; 90249 











a “ ‘urn to page 78 of 
Fou rk Rona Sook’? f 
other astounding Reareiner i 
fur sets. We pay delivery 


im © 

** Your Bargain 

Book,’’ write Spite b for y 
zreatest big 


cc e. 
ae catalog pri inted, Address 
At the Nation’s Gateway 


240 tie! Building, New York 



















' could wish for better?” * 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT t 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


It Is a Time to Pause, Count Our 
Blessings and Be Grateful 

EVER in the 

have the 


history of the world 
American people had 


isuch peculiar cause for thankfulness 


as they have this year. 

There may be individuals who feel 
more ready to deplore than to give 
thanks. Is it that the people are not 
prosperous? It is usually because 
they had been warned against plant- 
ing all cotton, and as one man said, 
“I knew better but I took the gamble 
and lost?” 

All we have to do is to tide our- 
selves over this year, as prosperity 
sits waiting for us to fill her lap with 
foodstuffs and she will give us her 
blessing. 

If there be any among us who won- 
der how we can ever be thankful this 


and the household conveniences and 


other comforts, making life happier 
and fuller, work easier and giving us 
more time and energy to give to 


those who need us. 

Let us be devoutly glad that we live 
in a Christian land where we can 
trust our neighbors and keep faith in 
our friends. 

Let us be grateful that our 
bands are free men, 
and willing to work. 

Let us thank our Maker for casting 
our lot in a land and under a govern- 
ment that helps and not hinders; 
spreads knowledge instead of ignor- 
ance; and helps all people to be bet- 
ter and happier. 

Let us give praise to God, 
of all, that we know Him; that we 
possess the sense of gratitude and 
the perception to enjoy the wonders 
and blessings of the world and its 
bounties. 


hus- 
eager to learn 


the Ruler 





{The following striking poem 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
his sympathy for the laboring man. 
dent Bishop of his Church in 


When He lifted the 


And grasped the smooth 
Saying, ‘‘Lad, Ict 
Oh, I wish I had 


been His apprentice, 


When the quick and the dead were 
When He 
arms. 


And had seen the white dove of the 
Some wish they had seen the 
The water, and, girt with a towel, the 
But for me, if I had the choosing, oh, 
To work all day steady beside 


These heavenly 
But, oh, to have seen Him when toiling, 
To hear Him say softly, ‘‘My helper, 
To have Him bend over and teach me 
To hear Him say, “This is a sheep gate 
Or, “This is a stout oaken 
And sometimes His mother 
Outspread it so simply before us, 
Then, with both of us silent before 
To say grace, and a tremulous glory 


might 


Him, 





THE NAZARETH SHOP 


was written by 
in early life 
At the 

Oklahoma City.] 





WISH I had been His apprentice, to see i 
As He tossed His gray tunic far from Him, the 


lid of His work chest, and opened His carpenter's kit, 


And looked at his chisels and augers, and took the bright tools out of it; 
While He gazed at the rising sun, tinting the dew on the opening flowers, 
And smiled as He thought of His Father, whose love floods this planet of ours; 


When He fastened His apron about Him, and put on his workingman’s cap, 
haft of His hammer, to give the 
us finish this ox yoke. 
and worked in the 


Some wish they had been on Mount Tabor, 
beside 
Some wish they had heard the soft accents that stilled the 
won the sweet babes from their 


Some wish they had stood by the Jordan, when Holy 
Spirit fly 
tedeemer, 
servant of all was the 
this would them all overtop: 
Him of old in the Nazareth shop, 


wonders would fright me; 
His forehead all jeweled with sweat; 
now 
the use of 
to keep in the 
house sill. I 
bring 
and bid us to sit 


would fill all the 


Bishop Robert McIntyre, of the 
was a brickmason, and never lost 
time of his death he was the resi- 


see Him each morning at seven, 
Master of earth and of heaven 


bent woodwork a tap, 
The farmer must put in his crop.” 
Nazareth shop! 


to hearken 


unto His high speech, 
Him, He 


holding communion with each; 
wee children’s alarms, 
mothers, and folded them fast in His 
John 
down Ger the 
when into the 


greeted Him there, 
path of His prayer. 
basin He poured 

Lord. 


I cannot approach to them yet; 


bring me the 
each 


level and rule; 
artisan’s tool. 
wandering flock;’’ 
rest on a rock.” 
meal in the midsummer 
down and eat. 

the blessed Messiah would stop 
Nazareth shop. 


hope it will 


us our heat, 








| year, just read the description of the 


first dinner for which our forefath- 


| ers gave thanks: 


“All the corn and bread among 
them was hardly sufficient to feed 
them a fortnight.” * * * * “When 


I could have meal and water and salt 
boiled together it was so good who 
+e She 
women at low tide gathered clams 
and mussels from the frozen beach, 


ate ground nuts, acorns and scant 
fish.” * * * * * “In almost every 
| family lamentation, mourning, and 


woe was heard and no fresh food to 
be had to cherish them.” 


They did not even have our stock 
of canned goods. 

~ T vy: > 

One of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 


verses comes to mind: 


“And I dream as the years roll onward, 
And leave the past behind, 
That much I counted sorrow 


| But proved that my God was kind, 


For many a rose I longed for 
Had a hidden thorn of pain, 
And many a rugged by-path 
Led to fields of ripened grain.” 








N’T Pay Two PRIC 


HOOSIER. s2sst.FREE 


To try in your own home for 30 days. 
Show your friends. Freight paid by 
us. Strd it back at our expense if you 
do not want tokeep it, You can bu 

the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a Bingle stove to buy your winters 
fuel. All HOOSIER 
STOVES Guarenteed 
for Vears. Send postal 
teday for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 

No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
312 State St, Marion, Ind. 



















$1.50 pays for your own renewal one 
and The 
new subscriber, 


year 
Progressive Farmer one year for a 


|: If some of us have found the thorn 
or are treading the rugged path let 
lus be thankful that the lesson is no 
| harder. 
Let us be thankful to God for the 
| measure of health and prosperity 
that has attended the family in the 
last year. 
Let us be grateful for the love of 
husband, family and friends. 
| Let us be thankful that the horrors 
| of war have been spared us; that our 
| husbands are_not:murdered for some 
| ruler’s lust for_power; our fathers 


| maimed; our children lying-upon the 
field of battle,;.and our. friends.dead, 


| Let us render thanks for, the. home 








WHERE MEN SHOULD HELP 


Two Women Learn How to Make a 
Happy Home By Having Leisure to 
Study and Do Home Duties 

HIS is going to be the happiest 
Thanksgiving I have ever had, and 
it is because we have learn to co- 

Operate as a family. 

What I am going to tell may read 
like a tale of woe to you, and we may 
seem like a house full of sick people, 
but our troubles were only the begin- 
ning of our having a united family 
life, and I never intend going back to 
the old way of living. 

My daughter had something wrong 
with her knee and the doctors said it 
was tubercular infection and that she 
must keep it still for six months. We 
fixed up a comfortable seat by using 
a chair top on a small red wagon so 
that she could go everywhere on one 


floor. In a few weeks I fell down- 
stairs and injured my hip and my 
ankle. The doctors said my only 


hope of walking again was keeping 
off my feet for some time. 

Then began our happiness. Father 
and the boys milked the cow and did 
everything else outside. If they for- 
got to fill up the wood-box they 
found no dinner cooked for them, and 
they never forgot but twice. My 
daughter could wash the dishes and 
cook and do all the regular light 
work. I sat up in my bed and peeled 
vegetables and sewed and read. I 
could look out into the garden and 
tell my sons how to do things out 
there. 

Soon they carried me to a cot out 
in the kitchen every morning and I 
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was able to do more. We put up cur- 
tains and brought our rocking chairs 
out there and my husband put a shelf 
up in the window for flowers. 

,Everyone felt so sorry for us that 
they indulged us as they never had 
before. We got five dollars off g 
mowing machine and my husband let 
us spend it for magazines, among 
which was the blessed Progressive 
Farmer; friends brought us books, 
and we got two gross of fruit jars 
(288 bottles), a thing for which I have 
been begging 


for years. I do not 
know that we are going to get any- 
thing much for our cotton, but we 


will not go hungry for we have can- 
ned everything, from turnip salad to 
sweet potatoes. A young man brought 
his banjo and taught my daughter to 
play a little. We all sing to her mu- 
sic in the twilight often. 

We both walk a little now, but we 
are never going to walk well enough 
to milk the cows, carry in wood and 
do heavy lifting again. We have learn- 
ed that it is man’s place to do the 
outside work, that a woman cannot 
be a good home-maker if she is tired, 
We have learned that the boys should 
be taught to be tender to their moth- 
er and sister, and that the man is 
really happier when the women are 
cheerful and pretty and rested and 
have a clean house, and the things 
they like to eat ready for them when 
they come in cold, than when the 
women .are worried and tired, but 
working beside them in the barn or 
field or garden. READER, 

Alabama. 





HELPING THE PASTOR 


é 


A Timely Topic For the Thanksgiv- 
_ing Lesson 





VERY true’ church 

loves his church and 
good of his community 
himself the question, 
best help my pastor?” In this way 
he really helps his own home, his 
wife, his children, and his community, 
because the pastor can render to 
them better service. 

If there is any one thing 
grieves the heart of the 
more than other things, it is the in- 
difference and unconcern of the 
church to the work that is so dear to 
his heart. The first thing in helping 
him is by giving him your love. He 
may have his faults—I haven’t yet 
found the man free from any fault— 
and he may not be as attractive in 
many ways as the former pastor, but 
try to love him, If you love him, it 
will hide many of these faults, and in 
return a man that you love can help 
more. A preacher craves and longs 
for the love of his people. If he does 
not, if it makes no difference with 
him what people say or think, and he 
cares not for their love, he is un- 
worthy of being their pastor. 

Then if you love him, you will pray 
for him and for his work. The state- 
ment might be reversed; if you pray 
for him you will finally get to loving 
him. He needs your prayers as much 
as you need his. As God uses him he 
can help your boy. It is hard to keep 
from loving a person that we pray 
for daily. 


member who 
cares for the 
should ask 
low may I 


that 
preacher 


Then sympathize with him in his 
work. How often a preacher goes to 
his people with a burden on his heart, 
a message from God, and when he 
brings these plans no one cares. God 
gives to the preacher a vision of 


greater and better things for his peo- 
ple. How often he plans for theif 


good when they do not know and 
when they are indifferent. Some- 
times he is more concerned for a 
young man than a young man’s paf- 
ents are. 
Then lastly, give him your financial 
support. I am not referring to his 
salary alone, but the many _ entef- 
prises that he represents that belong 
to the Kingdom of God. If we put 


this on the lowest basis, the material, 
it is a good investment financially to 
have a real live church in the com- 
munity. 
Barnesville, Ga. 


Ca. 
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Saturday, November 21, 1914] 


Lauderdale County, Tennessee, Can- 


ning Club 
HIS is a very hilly section, and 
the chief crop is strawberries. 


While every home has a good orch- 
ard, with an abundance of fruit every 
year, annually thousands of bushels 
of both fruit and vegetables go to 
waste. This year the Seventh District 
was organized in the Girls’ Canning 
Club, eleven girls from Curve, ten 
fram Nankapoo, and five from Dry 
Hill joining the organization. Of the 
26 members, 20 made splendid reports 
and have canned from their one-tenth 
acre plots and from the waste of tne 
farm and orchard, 15,491 cans of fruit 
and vegetables. 

Twelve sent exhibits to the Tri- 
State Fair and two to the State Fair. 
In prize money this club received 
$62.50 and their collaborator, Mrs. 
Fannie H. Scott, was given the silver 
loving cup. 

The total value of products sold 
from their one-tenth acre plots and 
canned products on hand is $3,142. 
The average net profit for each girl 
is $34.94 from her one-tenth acre plot. 
This, of course, is splendid, consider- 
ing the dry year. Etta Carmack has 
canned 2,339 cans, while Nannie Cole- 
man has canned 2,333. S 


Our club wants plans and ideas and I 


The walls in the other building are 
being kalsomined. A fifth teacher 
was employed for this year, which 
gives two grades to a teacher, making 
ours a ten-grade school. 

There are other things the club has 
done, but the work has only begun. 
Guilford College graded school was 
the first rural graded school in Guil- 
ford County and we cannot afford not 
to have it the best in the county. We 
need and must have a piano for our 
auditorium and a good library. We 
want domestic science in our schools, 
school gardening, a wide-awake Corn 
Club and Tomato Club for the boys 
and girls. We want a good play- 
ground fittted up with tennis courts, 
basket ball, and baseball ground. 

Now there are schools in North 





Carolina that have these things and 
would be willing, I am sure, through 
The Progressive Farmer, to tell us 
the ways and means of securing them. 


feel this would be one good way to 
get them. 





Look for Prize Book Letters Next 
Week 
ANY boys and girls, men and wo- | 


men, competed for the prize, and 
the honor of submitting the best ar- 

















Girls’ Canning Club, Curve, Tennessee 


Tell Us How You Improved Your 
School 


N ALMOST every good paper now- 

adays one can find splendid arti- 
cles on community work and ways 
and means of securing codperation. 
Just here I wish to say that through 
The Progressive Farmer our idea of 
having such an organization at Guil- 
ford College was started. 

Ours is a college community and 
there are certain problems that are 
found here that might not exist else- 
where. For some time the conditions 
of the graded school had not been 
what the people wanted. There was 
a lack of codperation among the pa- 
trons, even though almost every one 
appeared interested. A starting place 
is always necessary and one person 
waited for another to begin. Last fall 
the Chairman of the School Board, 
President L. L. Hobbs, invited all who 
were interested to meet at his home. 
At the first meeting a club was or- 
ganized and given the name, “Com- 
munity Club.” 

At once plans were made to better 
the conditions of the graded school. 
The old Friends’ meeting house had 
already been purchased with the idea 
of using it as an auditorium. Repairs 
were made on this, however, not al- 
together satisfactory but.better than 
nothing at all. The graded school 
building was heated by stoves and 
the “Community Club,” with help 
from the*county, installed a splendid 
steam heating plant. Along with this 
a few other improvements were made 
—a water cooler was put in, and indi- 
vidual drinking cups were used. 

This fall the meeting-house has 
been replastered and folding doors 
put in, which now gives us a good 
class room as well as an auditorium. 


ticle on “The Best Books I have Read 
and Why I Like Them.” There are so 
many that show deep, thoughtful 
reading that I regret that we cannot 
give an honor list—it would be too 
long. 

The judges take great pleasure in 
awarding first prize to an Alabama 
lady, Mrs. Katherine L. Robbins, of 
Browns, Alabama; the second to a 
North Carolina lady, Mrs. Paris Kidd, 
of Huntersville, North Carolina; and 
the third to a young lady of Georgia, 
Miss Ellien Oresterf, of Head River, 
Georgia. 

The first prize letter and probably 
the second will appear next week. 
We shall also print an article “How a 
Georgia Country School Secured a Li- 
brary” and perhaps other articles on 
books and reading. 





I do not know what I could have 
said to make so many letters come 
telling me they would like to write 
more freely, but that if I must pub- 
lish their names they could not do 
so. Once again I want to assure you 
that it is not necessary to publish 
your name, nor do I even wish to do 
so if you ask me not to. I do think 
it adds to the strength of the letter 
to have the name signed, but the 
most interesting, helpful letters are 
usually those relating homely little 
experiences, very often of a personal 
nature. Of course, I must have your 
name, because I want to know you, 
and because we cannot pay you for 
your letters unless we know where 
to send the check. Therefore, let me 
sign your name where possible, but 
otherwise simply say, ‘Please do not 
give my name,” and we shall respect 
your wishes. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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For This Underwear ? 


OU never saw such winter underwear value as “Hanes” in all your 
life. When you examine a Union Suit of this snug-fitting, warm, dur- 
goods in the $2.00 class. And you are—it’s $2.00 quality all right, 
but “Hanes” is exactly half that price. Hanes Underwear snuggles 
up closely to the skin— gaseemesseeenens 
the elastic collarette 
50 Cc Per ; th $1 Per 
¢ neck—improved, firmly H ; 
Garment “ar gl ag tye dee Union Suit 
closely and can't i(p—- $C 
Unbreakable Seams — 
seam. We know the quality of workmanship in Hanes Underwear and 
can offer this absolute guarantee. If we weren't in the heart of cotton land, 
did not buy direct from the growers and specialize on 50c a garment 
underwear, “ Hanes” would surely cost you double the price. 
in your town, be sure to write us. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
This label in Buy none 
every garment without it 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 








Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Will Be Sent To You For a 
Year’s Trial = 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
€150 on a high grado piano and from $25 to $50 on 
@ first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
Plan—and s0 can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
an any you Can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and yocrfriendstobe thejudge 
@nd we to find no fault with your decision, 


_“YouChoose Your Own Terms | 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
er truments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 

Let Us Send to You Free’the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our Jatest styles and explains 


everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade Organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow a3 the Cornish. You ahould have this important 


information before making vour selection. Write Washington, N. 
for it today and please address Dept. P.F. ornish Co., Established ¢ 5O YJ: 














able, elastic-knit winter underwear, you feel sure you are examining 
prevents gaping at the 
Your money back or a new garment for any one returned with a broken 
If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
Corn 
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SES ——— "Beets : 
RSS SOO . : 
SSS The home paper will print your 
RSS bi ° Z 1 
NS SQW itua 

SSS ° ry in the next issue— if 


Ua YSU ever “© blow out the gas”? 


[s not poisonous 
N when you visit your cousin in to ova Ca th Cc 
SSS the city. But when your cit ————— : : 


NSSSS cousin comes to your country home, he can blow out your acetylene gas 
SS light and it won’t hurt him a bit to breathe it all night. 


dh cr enB tat Your Home-MapE AcerTyLene gas is much the best in many 
other respects. A hundred cubic feet of it will give you more 
light for your house and barn than a thousand feet of your cousin’s city gas. Your 
light will also be far more brilliant and beautiful, and your acetylene cooking range 
will have every feature of the finest gas range used by the cities’ millions. 
To make acetylene for country home use you require an automatic generator. You simply feed this 
generator the gas producing stone, Union Carbide, about once a month — the machine does the rest. 
The use of HOME MADE ACETYLENE has grown steadily while a hundred other competing light propo- 


sitions have died by the wayside. Today we supply UNION CARBIDE to over a quarter of a million counuy 
home families. 


Modern acetylene generators are wonderful improvements over the earlier kinds with which you may have 
been familiar. We will be very glad indeed to have you ask us any question that may come to your mind. 





42nd St. Building, 
You will find our advertising literature intensely interésting. Address NEW YORK, or 
Union Carbide Sales Company, Depe.11 Peontse Sid 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver 
tising it carries.’’ 
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peta Carolina Local Unions are giving royal 
support to “Community Service Week.” Farm- 
ers who fail to attend the parents’ meeting at each 
school November 20 should help the movement in 
other ways. 





(Seana co feature of The Progressive 
Farmer of December 5 will be the first prize 
letters on the subject, “The Negro and Southern 
Farm Life.” We received scores of striking letters 
in this contest, and the job of picking the winners 
was very difficult. Look for the list. 





OW Christ dignified labor, how he glorified the 

common tasks of daily life—this subject is not 
so often as it ought to be the theme of the poet 
and the spiritual leader. One of the most beauti- 
ful expressions of this sentiment is given in Bishop 
MclIntyre’s poem, “The Nazareth Shop,” printed 
on another page. 





OW that.the winter rains are setting in it is 

extremely important that all cotton being held 
should be sheltered and protected from rotting. 
The holding movement has developed great 
strength, but unless the stored cotton be carefully 
looked after it may lose more in grade than the 
market will gain in price. Let’s look after this 
matter at once. - 





HE opening address of President Alexander 

appears on our Farmers’ Union page this week, 
and the complete report of the Greenville meeting 
will be published in our next issue. We also have 
a number of interesting reports from North and 
South Carolina county secretaries for later publi- 
cation, as well as an inspiring report from Secre- 
tary Blankinship about the work of the Virginia 
State Union. 





> a time for every farmer to study and plan as 
never before about his work next year. As one 
farmer well says in a letter to us: 

“Diversify, or go broke,’ is the alternative 
for the small farmer; but he may do both. If 
he jumps at conclusions and goes at his work 
next year without thinking ahead, the chances 
aré that he will do both,—diversify and go 
broke.” 





ON’T throw away last week’s paper until you 

have re-read every story as to how any com- 
munity has secured better schools, better roads, 
better implements and machinery, better market- 
ing, telephones, insurance, etc., through codper- 
ation. Make up your mind which forms your 
neighborhood needs most and begin agitating for 
them among your neighbors. And don’t throw 
away our November 7 issue until youhave decided 
which of our big premium offers you will take 
advantage of. 





R. BRADFORD Knapp, Director of Farm Dem- ‘ 


onstration Work in the South, sends out the 
following statement in his instructions to demon- 
stration agents: 

“You may give it out as the judgment of the 
Department of Agriculture that the cotton 
acreage should be reduced from 40 to 50 per 
cent for 1915. We are bending all of the en- 
ergy of the Department toward that end. Give 
widest publication possible to this fact.” 

It is none too soon for every farmer to begin plan- 
ning what he will do with the acreage he must 
take out of cotton next year. 





Rove your neighbor,” the Master commands, and 
then forever insists that this love must be 
acted out in deeds. We are told that we must ac- 
tuaily bear one another’s burdens, not simply im- 
agine that we might be willing to bear these bur- 
dens. Codperation is neighborliness, brotherhood, 
fellowship, Christianity put to work. And to get 
coOperation going there must be leaders. There 





must be men and women, young and old, who will 
“make themselves neighborhood leaders” as we 
have insisted, girding themselves for long, hard 
struggles and nerving themselves for many disap- 
pointments before the final victory is won. Are 
you willing to be one of these? 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

estimates that the tobacco crop of the United 
States for 1914 amounts to 982,715,000 pounds, com- 
pared with a five-year average of 953,734,000 
pounds; and the average yield per acre 8538 
pounds, against a ten-year average of 823.8 pounds. 
Estimates for the Southern States follow: 





Production 


Yield per Acre (000 omitted) 











10-Yr. 5-Yr. 

1914 Av. 1914 Average 
Rio Se 650 738 104,000 135,338 
North Carolina.........- 650 637 146,250 127,339 
South Carolina 730 757 33,580 22,027 
PIOTUOR Se cecscucacc . 1,000 838 4,300 2,987 





Tennessee 820 756 63,468 | +70,426 




















HE Crop Reporting Board of the United States 

Department of Agriculture estimates the 1914 
corn crop of the United States at 2,705,692,000 
bushels, and the average yield per acre as 25.8 
bushels. This compares with the five-year average 
total production of 2,708,334,000 bushels, and the 
ten-year average yield per acre of 26.7 bushels. 
Estimates for the Southern states follow: 











P Production 
Yield per Acre (000 omitted) 
States 7 eve 
10-Yr. -Yr. Av. 
1914 | “Av. 1914 1909-13 
? Bus’ls | Bus’ls Bushels | Bushels 
Vili ceihs oe ccvwascsts 21.0 24.5 40,341 46,959 
North Carolina.--.-..__- 20.0 17.0 56,700 7,884 
a 14.5 13.4 58,957 53,482 
POUNENEG 2h cccccaccens 23.5 25.0 78,725 80,767 
PURDRIE ceccasecoss aces 17.0 16.0 55,488 49,107 
po ie 18.5 17.8 60,606 51,103 
COUSINS coc ccuc cons cucs 19.5 19.3 39,273 , 
OREO ccncns cacnedcanute 20.0 20.3 133,280 120,286 
Oklahoma -... 13.2 20.8 56,430 75,412 
Arkansas 17. 20.2 42,875 48,439 


























A Thanksgiving Thought 





HOUGH war in Europe has hurt us some- 

what financially, how profoundly thankful 

we should be that we are spared from the 
bloodshed, pillage, ruin and heartbreak that have 
blighted countless thousands of homes in Europe. 
How grateful we should be that not one soul here 
faces the starvation which menaces thousands 
there. 

Even in the matter of financial gains we should 
count ourselves blessed. The fact in a nutshell is 
that a long series of fat years, together with more 
diversified farming, have enabled our farmers to 
hold cotton for better prices, and this holding has 


now forced cotton up from five and six-cent f 


gures, 
until actual quotations show it is today only a cent 
and a half lower than three years ago. Three years 
ago this week The Progressive Farmer quoted 
middling at 854 cents a pound, while as we write 
this the same market pays 7% cents—exactly 
within 1% cents of 1911 prices, while our crop may 
ve 
} 


be as big as then. 


Let us thank God and take courage. 


> 





Codéperation, Like Charity, Should Begin 
at Home 


R. COULTER is right in saying that there 

is a fine opportunity for canning factories 

in the South, but a word of caution should 
be added: 

There is undoubtedly need for more canning 
factories in the South, just as there is need for 
more creameries. But in either case the first thing 
to do is to make sure that you have an efficient 
capable man to manage the business, and then 
that there are enough cows around to furnish milk 
for the creamery, or enough fruit and truck-grow- 
ers to furnish produce for the cannery—regularly. 

Mr. Bentley, of the Oklahoma demonstration 
work, told us recently that in Oklahoma there are 
a hundred abandoned canneries, most of them 
never having been operated at all. Some slick- 


tongued agents for canning machinery came 
through, told wonderful stories of the profits to be 
made, sold stock, and then the stockholders found 
that conditions were such that profitable opera- 
tion was out of the question. 


The Progressive Farmer has persistently and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


consistently urged farmers to begin codéperating 
with familiar things and in a small way, and to 
grow into larger undertakings step by step. The 
list of coOperative enterprises suggested on page | 
last week is safe. At the very least we should say 
that no farmer should even subscribe for big pro- 
jects such as creameries, canning factories, pack- 
ing houses, etc., until some Agricultural Depart- 
ment official has given assurance that there is 
sufficient patronage in the territory to make the 
proposition pay. And in any case, avoid paying 
money into any so-called “codperative” enterprise 
in some distant city. As Waliace’s Farmer well 
says: 

“Coéperation, like charity, should begin at 
home. There are in the Central West a large 
number of quite successful codperative cream- 
eries and cooperative elevator companies, 
These were organized by people in compara- 
tively small communities, none of them taking 
in more than a county, and most of them con- 
siderably less. These people know each other 
and are close enough to the business to take 
an active interest in it, and to know all that 
is going on. Under these conditions, codpera- 
tion can be entirely successful, but when the 
effort is made to extend the principle into a 
general business located in some distant city, 
keep away from it.” 





Get Ready for It 





HAT about your plans for next year, Mr, 

Progressive Farmer? Are they made? 

Have you a definite, clear-cut system 
already outlined and to which you mean to ad- 
here? Above all, have you agreed with yourself 
that next year your cotton acreage will be reduced 
and that you will give yourself, your family, your 
stock, and your land a chance by planting liberally 
of food, feed and soil-building crops? 

We want to make this an urgent, individual ap- 
peal to you, for we believe that it is only as the 
individual grower realizes that all cotton another 
year means ruin that we can hope to achieve any 
real results in acre&ge reduction. Let’s see what 
the facts in the case are and then look them 
squarely in the face: 

1. Cotton is now selling at seven cents, or from 
three to three and one-half cents a pound below 
the cost of production. It is, of course, always 
unsafe to attempt to prophesy, but we are only 
stating a truth when we say that to base our 1915 
operations on any higher price is to court financial 
disaster. 

2. Undoubtedly the coming season will see the 
almost entire withdrawal of the credit usually ex- 
tended to the cotton grower. This is merely good 
business on the part of the merchant and banker, 
for they will see that advancing money on a 
crop for which there may be no market is too 
dangerous a risk to take. 

3. Corn, oats, hay, meat, butter and eggs—in 
fact, food and feedstuffs of every kind, because of 
the vast destruction wrought in Europe, will be 
in enormous demand and at higher average prices 
than for years. 

With these facts before us, it is nothing more 
than sound business sense to plant less cotton 
another year. And let us not forget we are not 
cutting the cotton acreage to get a higher price 
for cotton, but simply because we can’t afford to 
grow it at present prices—prices that in all likeli- 
hood will prevail next year. 

Let’s not expect the other fellow to do it, for 
experience has shown that he can’t be depended 
on. Rather we, you and I, my friend, must do this 
thing, and prepare for it now.: Otherwise the hard 
times we are now experiencing will be doubly, 
trebly severe a year from now. For the all-cotton 


farmer the handwriting is on the wall. 


A Thought for the Week 








AKE a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 
M lands. Serve the Lord with gladness; come 

before his presence with singing Enter 
into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise: be thankful unto | nd 
bless his name. For the Lord is good, and his 
mercy is everlasting; and his truth endureth t Il 
generations.—Psalm 100. 
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Help Your School District Celebrate December 3 and 4 


T EVERY schoolhouse in North Carolina 
(next Friday week), December 4, all the 
people of the district, men and women, boys 

and girls, are asked to come together in an all-day 
picnic meeting to discuss “What Can We Do to 
Improve Our School and Neighborhood?” 

The Governor of North Carolina as chief execu- 
tive of the state has made this call. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has instructed every school teacher in the State 
to observe the day. In fact the law of the State 
requires this. 

And the State Farmers’ Union has issued a cir- 
cular urging every Local Union and farmers and 
farmers’ wives everywhere to help the movement 
to the utmost. 

ee 


A Message to Every North Carolina Farmer 


OT only is Friday, December 4, to be thus 

observed as “School and Neighborhood Im- 

pr@gement Day,” but the same authorities 
just mentioned ask that the people wherever possi- 
ble observe Thursday, December 3, as “Public 
Roads, Grounds and Buildings Day,” and that on 
Saturday, December 5, meetings be held at every 
courthouse to discuss “The Needs and Possibilities 
of Our County.” Moreover, on Thursday, or ear- 
lier, it is planned to make a “rural census” of every 
school district, so that the people when they meet 
on Friday, may know exactly what conditions are 
and what lines of progress are most needed. 

Such, in brief, are the plans for “Community 
Service Week,” December 3, 4, 5, and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer most earnestly urges every reader 
to do his or her part in this inspiring movement. 

To get plans under way everywhere, State Su- 
perintendent Joyner has asked every rural teacher 
in North Carolina to call a meeting of the parents 
of the district for Friday, November 20; and we 
hope that this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
will reach most of our readers in time to quicken 
their interest in this preliminary conference, 

Let us now take up the plans in order: 

* e & 


The Rural Census (See Page 1) and How 
It Will Help 


IRST of all, consider the rural census to be 

taken in each school district. On page 1 we 

are printing the questions to be asked, and 
we think these questions alone will indicate their 
usefulness and importance. To your teacher blanks 
have been sent with space for listing the yes and 
no answers to each question; and the plan is to 
get three or four public-spirited men and women 
in each district (or bright boys and girls if the 
men and women are lacking) who will divide up 
the families or the territory among them, so that 
some one census taker will see every family and 
have the father or mother answer yes or no to 
each question. 

Just turn to page 1 of this week’s Progressive 
Farmer and see how these questions will help you 
know neighborhood conditions as never before. 

Answers to questions No. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 will 
show whether the young people in your district 
are taking proper advantage of their educational 
opportunities. 'For example, if you have fifty 
families and only eight or ten report children 
studying agriculture or health, you will see the 
need of getting your people more interested in 


_these subjects. Or if only fifteen are using library 


books, you will wish to make better use of your 
library opportunities. Or perhaps this particular 
question will simply wake up your people to the 
fact that they haven’t a library at all. And so on. 

Answers to questions No. 6, 7, and 8 will show 
to what extent you have a reading people. 

No. 9 will show to what extent tenancy and 
absent: land-ownership prevail—touching the 
question of home-ownership, so fundamental a 
matter in community building. 

Answers to Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 will show 
whether your farmers are progressive or unpro- 
gressive in the matter of organization, and may 


stir up your people to do better. 

Nos. 15 and 16 will show religious conditions. 

Whether vour people are making a creditable 
or discreditable record in coope ration will be 
shown by the answers to questions No. 17, 18, 
and 19, . 

Nos. 20 to 26, 28, 29, and 30 will show exactly 
where you need improvement in farm conditions. 
For example, if out of fifty farmers only ten or 
twelve have pure-bred hogs, that should lead to 
action if twenty families out of fifty buy corn, 
meat or hay, these definite figures will furnish a 


“true bill” as a basis for demanding reform. 
Answers to questions No. 27, 31, 32, 33, and 36 
may shed much light on marketing conditions, 
while the answer to No. 35 will show the pre- 
valence of habits of thrift and saving, and No. 36 


By ‘Clarence Poe 


whether the town banks are really reaching and 
serving our farming people. 

Questions No, 37, 38, and 39 relate to health. 

The next five questions (40, 41, 42, 43, and 44) 
may show the need for trying to get a R. F. D. 
route, or a rural telephone system, or a mutual 
fire insurance company, or better water supplies 
for the farm women. 

No. 45 has an eye to the farm boy’s welfare; Nos. 
46 and 47 may show the need for more paint and 
whitewash; and the last three questions will as- 
certain how the people feel about local educational 
progress. 


Public Roads, Grounds and Buildings Day, 
December 3 


OW the plan is to have this census taken in 
every North Carolina district either next 
week or early week after next, so the people 
may come together at the schoolhouse Friday, 
December 4, and have all this summarized infor- 
mation before them the very first thing. Then 
they will be able to say very definitely, “We know 
from these figures that this school district or 
neighborhood is behind in this respect or in that 
respect, and we must try for this or that improve- 
ment.” 
Before we get back to a consideration of the 
Friday program, however, there are other “Com- 
munity Service” plans that call for consideration. 





The idea, remember, is to have the people in each* 


school district celebrate two days—Thursday, De- 
cember 3 as “Public Roads, Grounds and Buildings 
Day,” and Friday, December 4, as “School and 
Neighborhood Improvement Day”—and then have 
county meetings at each courthouse Saturday, 
December 5. The most important of these days, 
the day which every North Carolina public school 
is required by law to observe, is Friday, December 
4, but it is also hoped that the people in every 
district will observe “Public Roads, Grounds and 
Buildings Day,”.December 3. 

The local committee should decide beforehand 
as to what can be best done by the people on this 
day. It may be found best for the men to spend 
the time improving the roads (see Bulletin for 
plans). Or all may join together, men and women, 
without regard to denomination, in improving all 
the church and school buildings and burying- 
grounds in the district, cleaning up, planting 





, shrubs, trees, flowers, etc.; and if possible raising 


a flag over the schoolhouse. Or it may be possible 
to divide time so as to do some work for roads, 
schools and churches. In any case, have a definite 
plan and be ready to make the day count. 





Every Public School Must Observe Friday, 
December 4 


E NOW come back to the plans for the big 

day—Friday, December 4, “School and 

Neighborhood Improvement Day,” for 
which we are printing the official program on 
this page. This program can hardly fail to be 
helpful and inspiring, no matter how poorly the 
community has prepared for the observance, but 
results will be far better if the rural census has 
been made so that the people may know just where 
they stand in each matter of progress. The census 
report will furnish unbounded material for dis- 
cussion and proper agitation. 

Speeches on any of the ten topics mentioned 
should be short, informing and right to the point. 
Every speaker should have some definite plan in 
mind for school or neighborhood progress, (pre- 
ferably putting his plan into the form of a written 
resolution), and then tell exactly why he thinks his 
plan is needed and how it can be put into force. 

Moreover, don’t forget the social side. There 
should be a picnic dinner if possible, and games, 
songs and other social features. 


County Meetings at Every Courthouse Dec. 5 


E NOW come to the plans for the county 

meeting in every courthouse, Saturday, 

December 5, at 1l a.m. Here the plan is 
to take up the following program: 


‘. Meeting called to order by chairman of county com- 
a1 t chairman l ci ! 





ary of Surveys from all school districts in the 








What the fig sho s 
and where it lags l 
1, A dozen questions about what our county most needs, 
Five minutes talk on: 


(a) A Six-months School Term. 

(b) A“Whole-time County Health Officer; 

(c( A Whole-time County Superintendent of Schools; 
(ad) A Farm Demonstration Agent; 

(e) A Better Road System; 

(f) A County Fair; 











(g) A County School Commencement; 

(h) Stronger Organization of Farmers and Town Interests, 
with Closer Coéperation; 

(i) Better Rural Conditions Through (1) Crop Diversifica- 
tion Instead of One-crop System, (2) Encouraging 
Home-owners, and (3) Getting More White Settlers; 

(j) A County Farm Life School; 

(k) Closer Coéperation of all Church and Sunday School 
foftes for Moral and Spiritual Progress; 

(i) A Campaign for Tick Eradication and Developing 
Livestock and Dairy Interests. P 

5. Adoption of motions or resolutions favoring an ad- 

vance with regard to any of the aforementioned lines, 


6. Appointment of a committee on each subject, 

At every school meeting Friday, December 4, ask 
all who will attend the county meeting next day to 
hold up their hands. Then appoint all these as 
delegates. Name one man to take to your county 
superintendent a summary of your rural census 
and to present to the county meeting any resolu- 
tions or motions you adopt regarding the needs of 
the county. 





Let Your Teacher Know You Are Ready 


to Help 


NCE again, let us say, Mr. Farmer, Mrs. 

Farmer, or Farm Boy or Girl, do your part 

to help make these days the success they 
ought to be in your community. See your teacher, 
or at least send word, that you are ready to help. 
There has not been in a generation such a chance 
to wake up whole neighborhoods and counties— 
never before such an opportunity to get all the 
people together in days of festival and fellowship 
for stimulating community codperation, progress, 
neighborliness, and that get-together, pull-together 
spirit The Progressive Farmer is everlastingly 
urging. 

And in conclusion, we wish to ask again that 
you send to your county school superintendent for 
a free copy of the pamphlet, “Community Service 
Week in North Carolina.” It will make every- 
thing plain. Not only will it do that, but it will 
inspire you to go forward and do your part ina 
movement which should make a thousand North 
Carolina neighborhoods “a little better, fairer, 
more worthy of God”—a movement which should 
awaken aspiration and inspiration in sections 
which will surely stagnate and decay unless they 
have a community ideal and codperation in worke 
ing toward: that ideal. For “where there is no 
vision the people perish.” 

Help make December 3 and 4 red letter days in 
the history of your neighborhood. 





Official Program for “School and Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Day,” Friday, Dec. 4 


(To be observed in every North Carolina Public School) 
AVE schoolhouse suitably decorated if possi- 
ble. If schoolhouse is too small, have an 
outdoor meeting or meet in some larger 
building. Tf possible make it an all-day picnic 
occasion with dinner for everybody, with recre- 
ation and social features added for late afternoon 
or at night, and songs as desired. 

Decide which of the following ten features 
should be discussed, which of them most need em- 
phasizing, and then name persons (men or women, 
older boys or girls, farmers, preachers, doctors, or 
anybody) who will lead and stimulate discussion 
by speaking briefly and helpfully about them: 

1. A Report on Rural Credits and discussion of it, 


2 Is our school term long enough? , If not how can we 
1en it, and get re teachers if needed? 











en 1 to agricultur indus- 
subjects? Can we form & Corn 








improve schoolhouse and grounds? Do 


4, How can W 
we need a school farm? 

5 Are the roads in tl neighborhood what they should 
be 2 If not, how can we better them? 

6. How can we improve sanitary and he alth conditions in 
our community? 

7 r can we better encourage more reading by young 





better school library and more 
help any 


How can we 
books and papers for older people? How can we 
illiterate grown people learn to read? 

ntage for 
10ore live- 
out of 







8. How can our farmers ct 


raising home supplies, bett 





1d pull-togeth- 
ia better organe 
nics, singing 





rent of our coune 
county farm life 
rintendent? 





commencement? 
Have games, sports, songs, plays, and social fea- 
tures for afternoon and evening. ame strong 





committees to take up and press any plans for ime 

seople think wise. Ask all who can 

he “County Progress Day” meete 
Ly, December 5; 


provement your } 
do so to attend t 
; 


ing at your county seat, Saturd: 


In next week’s Progressive Farmer look for a 
notable discussion of the rural credits problem, led 


by President Mobley of the Arkansas State Farms 


ers’ Union. 
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Two O.1.C. Hogs 
oe 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits ais | 

and feeding scrub hom 

Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weigh 2806 Ibs. Will ship 
— sample pair of these 
famo us hogs on time and 


give agency to first applicant. We 

a evenlenecs most extensive breeders 

and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for’51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
or any other contagious disease. 







Write—Today— 
for Free Book, k, “‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








Fie . y 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred registered Holstein bull 

calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 


calves. All tuberculin tested. 
ELKTON FARM, 


Maryland. 
—_—— 





— - 








JERSEYS 


Renee 


OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 











REGISTERED 


JERSEY BULL CALF 
Price $35.00 


Grand-dam in the Register of Merit. 
Write for Particulars. 








a o ae 
20 Welsh and 
Shetland Po- 
nies for Sale. 
Six Months Old 
$50.00 te $65.00 Each 


Also some older ones. Registered Percheron 
colts; registered Shorthorn cattle; young 
mules. 


LINDSAY PATTERSON, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


























eep the Profit! 
Buy your grinding mill at wholesale,same 
a3 implement dealers do. Keep the 
profit yourself. Hand or power. 


Quaker Gi 










EF Send for new catalog; shows 23 
‘sizes “10 day freetrial. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. M, 38th & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 








Bent. L, 3701 09 S. Ashiand lve., Chicago 
















For 50 years the leading standard 
mill of America. ge feed ed 
stock, table corn meal, rye, gra’ 

or buckwheat flour. Lasts, a " ffetime. 
boy can operate and keep it in 
order. Ask for our cag on Mills’’ 
\'\. and 80 day free trial plan. 


: ~ 
SS ein Nordyk &:MermenCo. (Est. 1861) 
aoe) 1276 Morris £ €t.,. ., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
| ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 








f -~ 
For an Experienced and Capable 











FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, - - INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 














Consider the 
—— Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “drone”! 
“‘workers.”’ 











Join our hive of 














LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








ORGANIZATIO?P O¥ COMMUNITY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 





A Great Means of Bettering Our Livestock — Codperative Use of 
Pure-bred Sires—Suggested Constitution and By-laws for Breeders’ 


Associations 





By R. S. Curtis, North Carolina Experiment Station 


HERE are four fundamentals for 
success in the organization of 
community breeders’ associa- 
tions. First, the community where 
the plan is to be inaugurated must 
decide to raise one breed of livestock, 
so that a mutual exchange of pure- 
bred sires can be made; second, at 
least three breeders should enter into 


a mutual agreement to exchange 
bulls at the end of the second, fourth 
and sixth years; third, these bulls 


should be selected from herds bear- 
ing no relationship, to prevent in- 
breeding; and fourth, the animals 
should be of the same type to get 
uniform results. 

These organizations were first suc- 
cessfully established in this country 
on a definite plan in Wisconsin in 
1906. The first organization in that 
state was known as the Waukesha 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association. Since 
that time more than 30 such organi- 
zations have been established repre- 


senting the several most important 
breeds of dairy cattle. These organi- 


zations have largely centered around 
the dairy industry because of the 
prominence of that state in this line 
of livestock husbandry. As a result 
of these organizations in Wisconsin 
the dairy breeding industry has be- 
came famous throughout the country. 
Carload lots of cattle have been ship- 
ped through the influence and work 
of these associations to the Middle 
West states, the Pacific Coast, and 
even to Japan and Mexico. While 
these organizations have largely been 
in the interest of single breeds, the 
same plan may be used in organizing 
an association for the improvement 
of either dairy or beef cattle as a 
class. 

The purpose of a community breed- 
ers’ organization is to secure the co- 
Operation of breeders for producing 
and improving pure-bred and high- 
grade stock. Any community which 
will follow out a definite plan of 
breeding can soon establish a wide 
reputation for producing well-bred 
livestock. By so doing buyers are at- 
tracted to the section and soon there 
will be a greater demand for stock 
than can be produced. In sections 
or communities where the livestock 
industry has been successful, these 
organizations are not as useful nor 
as potent as where the industry is 
comparatively new. While an organi- 
zation of this kind is useful along 
many lines, one of the main purposes 
is to induce the use of and econo- 
mize in the purchase of pure-bred 
sires. For this reason the plan should 
prove very popular among Southern 
breeders who usually do not have the 
opportunity of organized buying and 
selling. 

Where several breeders desire to 
establish either pure-bred or grade 
herds of stock, they can, by proper 
coéperation, buy sires of the same 
breed and exchange them at the end 
of two, four and six years. This will 


| eliminate the necessity of purchasing 








a new bull at the end of these periods 


|to prevent inbreeding in the herd. 


Fundamental Principles 


HERE this plan is adopted, the 

fundamentals for success are to 
purchase: first, sires of the same 
breed; second, animals which are un- 
related; and third, those of the same 
type or individuality. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the members should decide to breed 
either one type or one breed, thus 
eliminating cross-breeding and other 
obstacles which retard improvement. 

The usual plan for organizing a 
community breeders’ association is 
for some representative or leader in 





the township or county to call a 
meeting of interested farmers and 
thus determine the feasibility of the 
plan. These meetings may be called 
by the president and other officers 
of the county Farmers’ Union or by 
the county demonstration agent. . By 
securing the codperation of the agri- 
cultural college or experiment sta- 


tion, the plan can be discussed from 
all viewpoints, and if feasible, an 
organization perfected. The details 


may be varied to suit local conditions. 
The constitution and by-laws given 
herein may be varied to suit local 
conditions. 

In some sections these organiza- 
tions may not be possible except 
where several farmers band together 
to furnish the females to justify the 
use of a pure-bred sire. While this 
plan may be very successful, there is 
the danger of introducing contagious 
abortion or other such trouble be- 
cause of the varied sources of supply 
and health conditions of the females. 
With proper precaution, however, this 
plan has effected marked improve- 
ment in herds. 

It is the special duty of each mem- 
ber of a breeders’ organization to use 
a pure-bred sire in his herd, whether 
his object is to breed pure or grade 
stock. If pure-bred stock is to be 
produced the sire should be of the 
same breed as the females and thus 
discourage cross-breeding of pure- 
bred animals. It is also the duty of 
each member to codperate in the use 
of pure-bred bulls, in buying and sell- 


ing sires or the produce from the 
herd, and to promote the general 


welfare of the livestock industry in 
the community. 


Constitution, By-laws, and Rules and 
Regulations 


HE following constitution, by- 
laws, and rules and regulations are 
submitted as a suggested basis for 
perfecting an organizatidn. For the 
sake of completion the name of Wake 
County has been used. This of course 


may be changed to suit county or 
township organizations throughout 


the South. 


Article I—Name 


The 
Wake 
aticn, 


name of this Association shall be the 
County Livestock Breeders’ <Associ- 


Article LI—Object 


The object of this Association shall be to 
promote the breeding and improvement of 
high-grade and pure-bred livestock in Wake 
County and to aid its members in buying, 
selling and breeding improved animals. The 
Association opposes the admixture of the 
blood of several breeds and the use of cross- 
bred, grade and scrub sires, 


Article I11i—Membership 
The membership shall consist of persons 
interested in the objects of the organization 
and who regularly pay the required annual 
membership fee, 
Article IV—Organization 
The officers shall be .a President, a Vice- 
President for each township represented, and 
a Secretary-Treasurer, 


There shall be an Executive Committee of 
five members, which shall have charge of 


the affairs of the Association when it is not 
in session. The committee shall consist of 
the President, Secretary-Treasurer, and three 
members elected by the Association at its 
annual meeting. 
Article V—Meetings 

There shall be a 
of the 
ings 
the 


regular annual meeting 
Association and such special meet- 
at times and places as determined by 
Executive Committee. 
Article VI—Election 
The election of officers shall 
the regular annual meeting 
tion shall be by ballot, 
Article VII—Amendments 


Amendments to this Constitution 
made by a majority of the 


be held at 
and such elec- 


may be 
Executive Com- 


mittee with the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members of the Association voting 
upon the question by mail within 30 days 
after the notice is mailed by the Secretary- 
Treasurer, or by a two-thirds vote of the 
active members present at the annual meet- 
ing. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1—New Members 
Any person, upon recommendation of a 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


member and accepted by the Executive 


Committee, shall become a member upon 
paying the Secretary-Treasurer the regular 
annual fee. 


Section 2—Duties and Privileges of Members 


It shall be the duty 
improve his herd by 
clusively with pure-bred_ sires 
what he can to care for his 
telligent manner, 

It shall also be 
coéperate as far as possible 
low members in the use of 
and in buying and selling animals; also to 
get new members and encourage them in 
the practice of better methods in caring for 
their herds. 

All members in good standing shall be en- 
titled to vote in the business meetings of the 
Association, 


of every 
mating the 


member to 
females ex- 
and doing 
herd in an in- 
the duty of members to 
with their fel- 
pure-bred sires 


Section 3—Dues 


The membership dues shall be $1 payable 
annually to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. 


Section 4—Dues in Arrears 
A member in arrears over one year shall 


cease to be a member, but may be restored 
by paying all dues in arrears. 
Section 5—Officers 
The officers shall be elected to serve one 
year and shall perform such services as are 
ordinarily required and shall serve until the 
election of their successors. 
Section 6—President 
The President shall serve for 
shall preside over the meetings 
ciation and shall give an annu 


one year and 
the Asso- 
ddress, 


Section 


It shall be the duty of the several Vice- 
Presidents to look after the interests of the 
Association in the various townships and 
they shall have the privilege of calling local 
meetings and doing all in their power to 
promote the general interests of the Asso- 
ciation in such manner as the Executive 
Committee shall deem fit, 


i—Vice-Presidents 


Section 8—Secretary-Treasurer 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
ord of all proceedings of the 
Executive Committee, and of all membership 
dues and miscellaneous receipts. He shall 
send and receive all notices and records and 
hold in v.rvst all property of the Association, 
He shall also act*%as correspondent in such 
matters as pertain to the business of the 
Association and do all in his power to pro- 
mote the interests of the organization. 

He shall receive and hold all funds coming 
to the Association, and shall disburse or in- 
vest such money as directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee and shall keep an accurate 
and detailed account of all receipts and 
disbursements and make a report of the 
same to the Executive Committee and to the 
Association at each annual meeting, 


a rece 
Association, the 


The records and accounts shall be open to 
the inspection of the members. The Execu- 
tive Committee may require a suitable 


bond 
from the 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Section 9—Executive Committee 


The President 


shall act as chairman of 
the Executive Committee and the meetings 
shall be called through the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Three of the five members shall con- 


stitute a quorum, It shall be the duty of 
this committee to determine upon the place 
and time of the annual and special meetings 
and give due notice of them through the 
Secretary-Treasurer, They shall elect mem- 
bers of the Association and shall have power 
to expel any member whenever in their 
judgment it is for the best interests of the 
Association to do so. They shall carry out 
the resolutions voted by the Association, ap- 
point such special committees as necessary 
and make an annual report to the Associ- 
ation upon the standing and progress of the 
work of the Association, 


Section 10—Auditing Committee 


At each annual meeting there Shall be 
elected an Auditing Committee consisting of 
three members, whose duty it shall be to 
examine and report upon all books and ac- 
counts of the officers for the ensuing year. 


Section 11—Order of Business 


Roll call. 

Reading of minutes of previous meeting, 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 

Reports of committees, 

Unfinished business, 

New business, 

Miscellaneous business, 

Election of officers, 

Adjournment. 


Rules and Regulations 


(1) It shall be the duty of the officers or 
agents of this Association to purchase the 
necessary sires and negotiate with competent 
parties within the Association, centrally lo- 
cated, to care for and handle the sires at 
a sum not to exceed a stated number of 
dollars per annum, 

(2) All sires (bulls) must be purchased 
subject to the tubemulin test as a safeguard 
against the introduction of tuberculosis, 

(3) Should any contag 
disease appear in the 
of this Association he must forfeit the right 
to patronize males of the Association until 
such time as his herd is declared free from 
disease by a competent veterinarian. 

(4) A service fee of $1 shall‘ be 
members of the Association, to be collected 
at time of service. A charge of $2 will be 
made to non-members in case the Associ- 
ation should decide to accept the patronage 
of the same, 


(5) Service fees shall be used to defray 
cost of maintenance and handling of sires, 
Any surplus accumulation from this source 
may be divided among the members. 


(6y It shall be the duty of the officers of 
this Association to require and see that each 
sire is kept in a strong, vigorous, healthy 
condition, in moderate flesh, with plentiful 
supplies of suitable feed and sufficient shel- 
ter and yardage to afford ample exercise in 
the open air and sunshine. 

(7) Bulls shall not be used for service un- 
der 18 months of age, nor shall heifers be 
bred to calve under 30 months of age. Dur- 


ious or infectious 
herd of any member 


charged 


ing the rush of the breeding season single 
services only should be allowed. 
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Malu ua, LUVC.. e why LY 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH | DISEASE 





Nature of the Disease and Measures 
Adopted for Its Control 


| oie coebeo to the United States | 
Department of Agriculture, the | 
present outbreak of the foot-and- | 
mouth disease, which is one of the 
most contagious and destructive dis- 
eases of caitle, swine and sheep, ex- 
ceeds in area affected any of the 
five previous outbreaks in this coun- 
try. Unless the infection can be im- 
mediately localized and quickly eradi- 
cated, it threatens untold losses 
among livestock. 

So contagious is the disease that in 
past outbreaks where but one animal 
in a herd was infected the entire herd 
in almost all cases later contracted 
the sickness. While the mortality is 
not high the effects of the disease 
even on animals that recover are such 
as to make them practically useless. 
They lose flesh rapidly; in the case of 
cows the milk dries up or is made 
dangerous for human consumption; 
in the case of breeding animals, the 
animal once infected becomes value- 
less for breeding, as it may continue | 
to be a constant carrier of contagion. 

It is possible to cure the external 
symptoms, but during the process of 
attempting to cure one sick animal 
the chances are that hundreds of 
others may be infected. The treat- 
ment or killing of a single animal 
in a herd was tried in an _ out- 
break and did not prove effective, for 
the reason that the remainder of the 
herd soon became affected and had 
to be killed. 

As a result of the five outbreaks in 
this country, and other disastrous 
epidemics of the disease in Europe 
and Great Britain, veterinary authori- 
ties of the United States are agreed 
that the only method of combatting 
the disease is to stop all movement 
of stock and material which have 
been subjected to any danger of in- 
fection, and to kill off without delay 
all herds in which the disease has 
gained any foothold. This enables the 
authorities to eradicate affected herds 
and to isolate and hold under obser- 
vation all suspected herds. 

For these reasons, the Department 
of Agriculture has already quaran- 
tined 10 states for the foot-and-mouth 
disease. The Federal quarantine pre- 
vents all interstate movement of 
stock and materials likely to carry 
the infection. At the same time, the 
state authorities are imposing local 
quarantines which prevent the pass- 
age of animals from farms or locali- 
ties known to be infected to other 
localities in the same state in which 
the disease has not appeared. Each 
infected herd, as rapidly as the dis- 
ease is discovered, is killed and the 
dead animals buried in a covering of 
lime. The skins of the animals are 
slashed so as to permit the rapid 
action of the lime. 





Cattle Quarantine in Virginia 
OR the protection of livestock 
industry of Virginia, Governor 

Stuart has issued a proclamation en- 

forcing the cattle quarantine order is- 

sued by the Livestock Sanitary Board. 

All cattle above six months old com- 

ing into the state for any purpose 

must be accompanied by a certificate 
showing that the stock has passed 
the tuberculin test within four 
months. The certificate must be sat- 
isfactory to the state officers. Trans- 
portation companies who aid in the 
evasion of this law subject themselves 
te fine of from $500 to $5,000. 

E. W. 


Richmond “hids the Cotten Planter 
DISPATCH from Richmond, Va., 
says: “The business men of the 

state of Virginia have subscribed 

more than her quota, one million dol- 
lars, to the cotton loan fund. Rich- 

mond’s portion of this, one-half mil- 

lion dollars, was oversubscribed with- 

in 27 minutes. The Richmond list waé 
headed by the Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical Company, with $100,000, the 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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Livestock Special 


December 12, 1914 


UR annuai Livestock Special will be issued on December 12. For 
weeks the editorial department has been working to insure its 
freeing a success from an editorial standpoint. 


YOUR CHANCE TO SELL SURPLUS STOCK 


Not to be outdone, the Advertising Department wants to see the 
paper carry a lot of fine breeders’ 
cards in that particular issue. 


CUTS COST NOTHING EXTRA 


We have, therefore, secured a lot 
of beautiful little cuts like those 
shown in this border and are prepared 
to get up attractive, forceful adver- 
tisements for those of our readers 
who wish io be represented by an advertisement. We have cuts of all breeds of 


cattle and swine, 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


Ve plan to send this Livestock Special to every member of every pure-bred 
tivesiock association in le country. If you have any friends, therefore, who 
have surplht stock for sale—good hogs, cattle, jacks or horses—tell them about 
our luivestock Speciai of December 12th 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 


We make breeders a special low rate. We don’t want to make money off 
our livestock advertisers. All we want is to give our readers a chance to see 
advertised and be able to buy good 
stock. 


LET US HELP YOU 


If you have surplus stock for sale, 
sit down right now and send us the 
details. We will prepare an adver- 
tisement:for you. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Not much. Here are the rates in detail. You may use one or all three 
editions as you see fit. Edition in your own territory is best for you, as a rule, 
owing to saving to buyers in express and freight charges. 














Breeders’ Rate, 
Display, Per In, Classified, 
Raleigh Edition (80,000 Circulation) (Covering Virginia 








Carolinas, Geers Ana “DISTigga) « bic cvs vc cvecnasanes $3.00 4c per word 
Memphis Edition (75,000 Circulation) (Covering Mississippi, 

Alabama, Tennessee, Arkans8@sS).....0..ccccccssscsces 2.50 4c per word 
Dallas Edition (25,000 Circulation) iana, 

PORAS CRN “CRIA 6 6.06.56. 4016 816 6.6.94 HKD d OO oO Se oe 1.00 2c per word 
Combined Rate for all (with Circulation of 180,000)...... $6.50 10c per word 


DON’T PUT IT OFF 


Don’t put off sending your order. It takes time to quote rates in detail, set 
up ads and submit 
proofs, ete. As forms 
for December 12th issue 
close on December 38rd, 
there is really no time 
to lose, 



































“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


Runring-Walkers Fox-Trotters 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


your wants. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 








BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 


First cost under_a positive guarantee. Write today 
for literature. For best service accurately describe 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Qwner, 











WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs trom 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes. 
Quality and breeding unexcelled. 


Ss. D. O’NEAL, Proprietor 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOISTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier age — $1,100, his sire sold tor $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 


Keystone Baron Suiits the Grand Champion Boar at 
the international Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 
Reuistered Jersey and Holstein C Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


a. CHESTER WHITES 


DAAAARARA 
%, A lot of choice Prize-winnin 
| 0. I. Cc Ss. boars, bred gilts. Bookineordaal 
for Oct. Pigs at $18.00 per pair mated no akin, all 
| from prize- winning stock. 
EN 


° -O 
| Bediord City, Va., R. F. D.No. 2. 











0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 
oe Be 8. large sows and sired by Champion 


Pigs $18.00 per pair, no-akin. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC. JERSEYS 


RR wri 


7g Sows all sold again! Just a few 
Duroe-Jerseys more to book! Money-making 
————————————_ Boars by Ideal Pearl 77318.. Book- 
ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
POLAND. CHINAS 


Rr nnn A 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
‘Ban E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, —_— 


Poland Chinas for Sale 


Big type Poland China a0 males and pigs. Regis- 
tered. E. W. JONES, Woodiawn, Va. 








PRADA AR ALY 














| TAMWORTHS_ 


DR EEE or 


— TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 12 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Gran 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 ——— 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. c! 





























Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for saleat 
reasonable prices. Ali well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS — 


PRR ee 


ONLY-7-ANGUS BULLS UNSOLD 
$100 to $300 


Sired by International Grand Champions and 
Prize Winners. 
Some choice Cows and Heifers at reason- 
able prices. 
WOODLAWN FARMS, 
2407 West End Ave., NASEVILLE, TENN. 














HEREFORDS 
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HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 

33 Bulls 15 months old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 

H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

Howard Co. 




















Extra choice, young Macs Keehn Hereford bulls:and heif- 











BERKSHIRES~ sf BERKSHIRES — 
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largest single subscription.” 
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| BERKSHIRES of Quality 


Pigs will be eight to ten weeks 
old September 12. Strictly first 
class. Geta pair today. 








Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 


Sycamore, Virginia. 











Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars, 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the ‘ollowing 


FOR SALE 


great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 
Gillueas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Black ar. 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rival's Masterpiece, No 
136,064. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 
Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Dentoneie: 2508, Association No. 344,092. 


to 12 months old, Different breedings. 
Also White Leghorn Pullets. 











Apex Stock, Farm offers pure strain Berk- 
176,602. shire Pigs at reasonable prices. 10 weeks 


G. A. RIGGS, Apex, N. C. 


ers forsale. Also5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
for sale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 





GILTNER BROTHERS, i! EMINENCE, RV. 
HOLSTEINS _ 


boars. Bred gilts, service boars and open gilts. ° 


Aiwa Big-Type Spring Boars and Gilts, Yearling 
S HINAS aed fall Pigs and Angus Cattle. 
oP. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, mM. . 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


British Holstein — gained highest honors at 
the last dairy show ofthe Royal Dublin Socicty in 
Ireland. In addition to taking the prizes in spe 
classes, this butter won fof its producersa eo 
medal awarded for the best butter in the show. 
is sometimes ignorant'y asserted that the Holstein 
is a poor butter cow, in the face of the fact that the 
world’s records for butter production for all periods 
of official testing (except the 365 day) are held by 
pure-bred registered Holstein cows, and the year’s 
record was exceeded ‘by only one cow of another 
herd. 








Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N.C. 
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Dillon’s ilk would pop at the advance guard 
7 ° —sometimes from a rock directly overhead, 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come for chase was useless. It took a roundabout 
climb of one hundred yards to get to the top 


‘Comes out a Ribbon 7 
Lies Flat on the Brush’”’ 


And besides this convenient form that 





of that rock, so there was nothin for vi- 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. dettes and guards to do but pop back, which 
they did to no purpose. On the .iird day, 
Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved however, after a skirmish in which Dan had 



































































charged with a little more dare-deviltry 
prevenis waste there are than usual, the big Dillon ripped out an oath 
h SYNOPSIS got it, even the terrible night after Shiloh, © Protest. An hour later he spoke again: 
other reasons why Set : : ee, rset) when he searched heaps of wounded and “I’ve got a brother on ’tother side.” 
rphaned, nameless, anc riendiess, little slain for Caleb Hazel, who lay all through D ar “Why hav we i 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders eo ; ait oy ‘ Dan started. Why, so have I,” he said. 
— should vita away Som his heme in ea" Suneacanns CES TRESS WOUEes Sea e Seer “What's your brother with?” 
rather than be bound out to a _ neighbor — the ponte cae coe igi oa uae “Wolford’s cavalry.”’ 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five as he gave way before uell, and many serpy _ wares » . . inea«ufor 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight en- times did they skirmish and fight with ubi- : that’s se ocitene “20 ae oa oe for a 
ys é g, azer, and a fight en . =. Morcan’s Me Givens b < ee wile, He’s with Grant now. The boy 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, quitous Morgan's Men. several times Harry turned his head away suddenly 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, ®md@ Dan sent each other messages to say “ sae : nee! ; , ; 
thus starting a fued between the Turners that each was still unhurt, and both were I might meet him, if he were with Wol- 
I 1 d li i and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted in constant horror of some day coming face ford now,” he said, half to himself, but Jer- 
t 1s delicious by the former The school-master takes a ‘tO, face. Once, indeed, Harry chasing a ry heard him and smiled viciously. 
- . P etn’ (4 cae 3% ites. Sah “stories rebel and firing at him, saw him lurch in his “We at’ , ’ goin’ wi , 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories = 1s ” Well, that’s what I’m goin’ with you fel- 
in flavor you will of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the othe and oe d, coming up, found ee i lers fer—to meet mine.” 
~ * : ambition to: make a name for himself in ©” the ground, crying over @ canteen which “Ww ” i ’ 
like it—the children that glorious country, where he s00n with the rebel had dropped. It was marked with bles — oe ee 
: : | . Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys ona raft of the initials D. D., the strap was cut by the “We've been looking fer each other since 
will use it regu arly. It is safe because logs. Chad roams around town and is left Pullet Harry had fired, and not for a week the war broke out. I reckon he went on 
H ‘ . ne hig knmrn the ape bate . of agonizing torture did Harry learn that t’other side to keep me from killin’ him.’ 
1 nta n a Oo in behind, Determined to overtake his party, ee ~ pect eee 
t contains no harsh ent t jure the Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and thé canteen, though Dan’s, had been carried Dan shrank away from the giant with 
Ss. is invited to his home by Major Buford, In that day by another man, horror; but next day the mountaineer saved 
Your dealer has Colgate’s or send us Chad, Major Buford believes he has found It was on these scouts and skirmishes that the boy’s life in a fight in which Dan's 
4c in stamps for a trial tube and our a descendent of a long-lost uncle, and he the four—Harry and Chad, and Caleb Hazel chum-—gallant little Tom Morgan—lost his; 
booklet ‘‘Colgate Comforts.”’ offers the boy a home and education. Chad’s and Yankee Jake Dillon, whose dog-like de- and that night, as Dan lay sleepless and 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- votion to Chad soon became a regimental crying in his blanket, Jerry Dillon came in 
COLGATE & Co. ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a joke—became known, not only among their from guard-duty and lay down by him, 
Est. 1806 mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the Own men, but among their enemies, as the “I'm goin’ to take keer o’ you.” 
Dept. 93 199 Fulton St New York Cit Bluegrass, Chad has won Margaret Dean’s shrewdest and most daring scouts in the PP , Ce eee a ‘ ae 
P ’ . ye love when the Civil War breaks out. Chad Federal service. Every Morgan’s man came i don’t need you,” said Dan, gruffly, and 
Mekers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap~ and Harry Dean enter the Federal army, to know the name of Chad Buford; but it Rebel Jerry ee gaan over on his side 
luxurious, lasting, refined. y while Dan joins the Confederates. was not until Shiloh that Chad got his shoul- ee ae _ cag! Night and day thereaf- 
— » a der straps, leading a charge under the very te? he was by the boy’s side. 
| , aa v= i 7 eye of General Grant. After Shiloh, the A thrill ran through the entire command 
CHAPTER XXIi Continued Fourth Ohio went back to its old quarters When the column struck the first Bluegrass 
° R ° * * J —— +4 _ across the river, and no sooner were Chad turnpike, and a cheer rang from front to 
ead this description UT Harry was not with Grant—not now. : - 4 ‘ ‘ 
Dainty Rope Valance of % in. fe etn | While Morgan was marching up from Dix- and Harry there than Kentucky was put rear, Near Midway, a little Bluegrass town 
R cord, with ornamental tassels and dou- ie to help Kirby Smith in the last great effort under the Department of the Ohio; and it some fifteen miles from Lexington, a halt 
ope ble festoon over drapery. This is in- | that the Confederacy was about to make to was also no queer turn of fate that now was called, and another deafening cheer 
V. l metal lie TAR AC ete sebet acest | win Kentucky—down from the yellow river they were on their way to new headquarters arose in the extreme rear and came forward 
alance Meaatir ie does wat incre Fo nigger tor | marched the Fourth Ohio Cavalry to go into i Lexington, like a rushing wind, as a coal-black horse 


you we will at once return your mon- camp at Lexington; and with it marched Se galloped the 
ey. Length 30in, Width 48 in, Col- Chadwick Buford and Harry Dean 
ors: green orred. State color desired. 

Shipping weight, about 2 


Only 
89c 


A big bar- & 


length of the column—its rider, 
who, too Straight along the turnpike that ran be- hat in hand, bowing with a proud smile to 
’ ’ , > P ¢ 4 2 . aa * . . ‘ ri _ . » — ¢ — . 
were veterans now—who, too, were going de ‘ Lo ie Dean and the Rete apa pte Pech the ei gy the chttebht A of the 
home. Both lads wore a second lieutenant’s a 1 Ohio My ent og oud of thic . rt ust man anc me . bb ergs Ping the 
empty shoulder-straps, which both meant to that rose anc settlec ike a gray choking erect grace of an ndian, the air of a cour 





pounds, 





fill with bars, but Chad’s promotion had not ™ist on the seared fields. Side by side rode tier, and the bearing of a soldier in every 
gain, come as swiftly as Harry had predicted: the Harry and Chad, and neither spoke when, line of the six feet and more of his tireless 
shown in Captain whose displeasure he ee rated Ete on the left, the white columns of the Dean frame. No man who ever saw John Morgan 
colors on prevented that. , It Wat come in time, how. Pouse came into view, and, on the right, the on horseback but had the picture stamped 
page 5920f ever, and with one leap he had landed. after T° dad brick of Chad’s old home showed forever on his brain, as no man who ever 
Your Bar-. Shiloh at Harry's ide i the berinning through the dusty leaves; not even:-when saw that coal-black horse ever forgot Black 
gain Book. “oun Dean hea wahted to go to thie APaie both saw on the Dean porch figures of two Bess, Behind came his staff,. and behind 
1185 other > of tie Patni ne ae ala Chad. but ais "4 ae women who, standing motionless, were look- them came a wizened little man, whose 
pages of No. 38E221. woed. fromthe taciturn colonel Sten ef ing at them., Harry’s shoulders drooped, nickname was “Lightning’’—telegraph oper- 
great val- RopeValance @ peabbio Teadian-biown beard pie the Seraete and he stared stonily ahead, while Chad ator for Morgan's Men. There was need of 
ues, too. i ual black Cigar kept Hoth SoH eNE ey ac} Shed ~ turned his head quickly. The front door and Lightning now, so Morgan sent him on into 
i eras ‘aan ‘ ‘i oe "es shutters of the Buford house were closed, town with Dan and Jerry Dillon, while he 
Send i ke we ‘ees ae LA ae his vo and there were few signs of life about the and Richard Hunt followed leisurely. 
€ er beé xle ro of nose ylace, oO ae 1e gate was e slouching n kn . wie - > etati 
for your tip of tail, and came back to Chad, slightly a > sa nl sek vas: th louching The three troopers found the station op- 





: ‘ I 1 ] f Jerome Conners, the overseer, who, 
twinkling, “I’ve a great notion to put you in vavi his hat at the column, recognized 


infs ‘vy jus eo ¢ ‘ant? : mouth, and enjoying himself hugely. He 
the infantry just to get hold of that horse.” Chad, as he rode by, and spoke to him, Chad jooked lazily at them. : 

So it was no queer turn of fate that had thought, with a covert sneer, Farther waa eee aE er ee eee : 
soon sent both the lads to help hold Zolli- ahead, and on the farthest boundary of Call up Lexington,” said Lighting, sharp- 





big Free ; 
book of 


125,000 


erator seated on the platform—pipe in 





SITS 








3 coffer at Cumberland Gap, that stopped the Buford farm, was a Federal fort, now ly. 
bargains ts | them at Camp Dick Robinson to join forces deserted, and the beautiful woodland that “Go to ye said the operator, and then 
& | with Wolford’s cavalry, and brought Chad had once stood in perfect beauty around it he nearly toppled from his chair. Lightning, 
Compare our face to face with an old friend. Wolford’s was sadly ravaged and nearly gone, as was with a vicious gesture, had swung a pistol 
prices and qual- cavalry was gathered from the mountains the De ‘an woodland across the road, 


It was on him, 
paying the 


ity with othcrs. and the hills, and when some scouts came plain that some people were 
We pay dcli 


in that afternoon, Chad, to his great joy, Yankee piper for the 





“Here—here!” he gasped, ‘‘what’d you 












death-dance in which mean?” 
ery charges, saw, mounted on a gaunt sorrel, none other @ mighty nation was shaking its feet. “c pees a ‘ ‘ 
mth ag : sa 5 aaa ia i te ides J all up Lexington, repeated Lightning, 
guarantee this great price, Be hag Ay IMoostal | than his old school aggre ¥ power b Hazel, who On they went, past the old college, down ‘The operator seated himself. 
quick shipment ears Your Bargain Book.’ after shaking hands with both Harry and Broadway, wheeling at Second Street—Harry 


Chad, pointed silently at a great, strange going on with the regiment to camp on the 
figure following him on a splendid horse other edge of the town; Chad reporting with 
some fifty yards behind. The man wore a 


“What do you want in Lexington?” he 
growled. 








‘ slr ; +O r " — . 
: his colonel at General Ward's headquarters, ‘Ask the ee of day?” (The operator 
slouch hat, tow linen breeches, home-made ag columned brick house on one corner of the stared, but the instrument clicked, 
suspenders, a belt with two pistols, and on e¢ollege campus, and straight across from Vhat’s your name?” asked Lightning. 
his naked heels were two huge Texas spurs. the Hunt home, where he had first danced “‘Woolunis.”’ 
Harry broke into a laugh, and Chad's puz- with Margaret Dean. 





pe rede ~ hgh ed ee ae ae ai = That night the two lay on the edge of the to see how you handled the key. Yes, Wool- 
eee es cs re: Ce por, aces Ashland woods, looking up at the stars, the ums, you're a plug.” 
twins, Chad looked at him curiously; that ripened bluegrass—a yellow, moonlit sea— ae 
blow on the head that his brother, Rebél gyound them and ihe Gods. dark and: still Then Lightning seated himself, and Wool- 
Wet Da: ? \ Jerry, had given him, had wrought a mir- ine hind them “Both SECA aA awe ment ums’ mouth flew open—Lightning copied his 
y le The li rger £ ° : < ade hs - » style ri suc “xac SS Agai > in- 
e acle. The lips no longer hung apart, but but each knew that to the other his thoughts style with s h_ exactness. Again the in 
\ were set firmly, and the eye was almost 
\\ 





“Well, Woolums, you’re a ’plug.’ I want- 








Go out on the 


strument clicked and Lightning listened 
2 = were known; for both had been on the same = = J 
keen; the face was still rather stupid, but e kno a flag =: ee yn the ‘ 





: smiling. 
| list and i ras still kind. Chad k - errand that day, and the miserable tale of oe ‘ : 
ob weari : not foolish—and it was still kind. Chad knew ithe jast ten months both had Jearned. “Will there be any danger coming to Mid- 
J aring that, somewhere in the Confederate lines, 2” asked ¢ railr . luc * j x= 
- nn ° way asked a railroad conductor in Lex 
tebel Jerry was looking for Jake, as Yankee Trouble had soon begun for the ones who gen Hele cag teh sant Men prphtecot acer 
t . : s Ke, a é ade ington. Lightning answered, grinning: 
qOWER's Jake, doubtless, was now looking for Jerry, Were dear to them when both left for the jist : : es 

\ and he began to think that it might be well War. At once General Anderson had prom- None. Come right on. No sign of rebels 


iepBex<i 

Fisz BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Work in it all day; it's 
made big all over for com- 
fort, strong enough to stand 
the strain of hard service, 
and waterproof through and 


for Jerry if neither was ever found. Daws ised immunity from arrest to every peacea- here.” Again a click from Lexington, 
Dillon, so he learned from Caleb Hazel and ble citizen in the State, but at once the shift- 
Jake, was already making his name a watch-_ iess, the prowling, the lawless, gathered to 
\ | word of terror along the border of Virginia the Home Guards for self-protection, to mask 
| and 





“General Ward orders General Finnell of 
Frankfort to move his forces, General Ward 
will move toward Georgetown, to which 
Morgan with eighteen hundred men is 
marching.” 


Tennessee, and was prowling, like a deviltry and to wreak vengeance for private 
wolf, now and then, along the edge of the Wrongs. At once mischief began. Along the 
Pluegrass. Old Joel Turner had died of his Chio, men with Southern sympathies were 
wound, Rube had gone off to the war and clapped into prison. Citizens who had joined 


ghtning caught his bre th—this was 
Mother Turner and Melissa were left at the Confederacy were pronounced guilty of 


ran’s force and his intention exactly. He 





: answered, 
home, alone, treason, and Breckinridge was expelled from — 





“s —— . : a meee Nae the Senate as a traitor. Morgan's great raid “Morgan with upward of. two ee 
; mane Ht Beck coe _ so —, on in June, ’61, spread consternation through men s taken the road to Frankfort. This 
ens 3 aie i ‘a e A cele 3 a bodes : gi * the land and, straightway, every district and is reliable, fen minutes later, Aanteien 
ray thes 1 n ‘stood; € sense °o : e 

War wey ss Parnes pie an sense you county were at the mercy of a petty local chuckled. 

was down thar last, Daws don’t seem to 
















































hanker iphunaster Gicddiint with) the. Dur provost. No man of Southern sympathies “Ward orders Finn ll is reeall isis regi- 
through. Note this big an a8 se Aan PA os = = di i ante: toiaien could stand for office. Courts in session were ment to Frankfort. 
has : ners oug the vome ( ave sey Er % % . ie 7 
et ere cannot run db Oo ss over into Virginny, once in a while. Me- broken up with the b etihuasie Cc _ authority Half an hour later another ids struck 
in where th? fronts overlap and button. ur patent lissv,” he added, “was a-goin’ to marry, Dave W4S overthrown, estruction of prope ty, Liehtning He clicked as though telegraph- 
lex Edges stop every drop. Ape Ged oer =“ i ’ indemnity as sments on innocent men, ar- 2f ‘ranictort: 
eee Oe oes Hee and nn femmes Vere rests, imprisonment, and murder became of a Sere Senet 
. ° already hitched most likely, sense Chac eee Ee rae ‘ail “Our pickets just driven i wee ite- 
$3.00 Everywhere Satisfaction Guaranteed opened nite ee TROBE ices Al a ate 1 daily occurence, Ministers were jailed and ae oe ets tea ir iven ans , 1 at ¢ ate= 
‘atalog free . lately prisons had even been prepared for Ment. orce of cnemy must be two thous 
A flash from Chad’s eyes stopped him, and gqisloyal women. Major Buford, forced to @nd. 
A. A TOWER co. Boston Chad, secing Harry’s puzzled face, turned gtay at home on account of his rheumatism Then Lightning laughed. “I've fooled 
away. He was glad that Melissa was going and the serious illness of Miss Lucy, had ’em,”’ said Lightning, 
to marry—yes, he was glad: and how he did heen sent to prison once and was now under There was turmoil in Lexington. The 
eee Von eee OS Seeey: arrest again. General Dean, old as he was, streets thundered with the tramp of cavalry 
BUY A NEW SANITARY Fightigg Zollicoffer, only a few days later, had escaped and had gone to Virginia to going to catch Morgan. Daylight came and 
Chad afd Harry had their baptism of fire, fight with Lee; and Margaret and Mrs. Dean, 


nothing was done—nothing known. The af- 


and strange battle orders they heard, that with a few servants, were out on the farm ternoon waned, and still Ward fretted at 


made them smile even in the thick of the alone, 


FEATHERBED 








headquarters, while his impatient staff sat 
Do Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write fight. 3ut neither spoke of the worst that both on the piazza talking, speculating, wonder- 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog “The “Huddle up thar!” ‘Scatter out, now!” feared was yet to come—and “Taps” sound- ing where the wily rider was. Leaning on 
Book of Truth’ it tells you all about good feathers, “Form a line of fight!’, “Wait till you see ed soft and clear on the night air. the campus-fence near by were Chadwick 
also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. the shine of their eyes!” ? Buford and Harry Dean. 
postal card brings everything. Write today. eT de > em!” ehouted a private, and “bang” . ee — It had been a sad day’ for those two. The 
D ow mea went his gun “That was the way the fight CHAPTER XXIII mutual tolerance that prevailed among their 
ept. ashville, Tenn. ‘ ‘ 7 : : , 


opened. Chad saw Harry’s eyes blazing like Chad Captures an Old Friend friends in the beginning of the war had giv- 
stars from his pale face, which looked pain- 















































’ -n way to intense bitterness now. There 
; . EANWHILE Morgan was coming on—led pales > thrill for tt ary ‘a mS flags fluttering 
ed and half sick, and Chad understood—the 1 ile Adettes in gray—Daniel Dean was no thri fa) 1em in the flags: ing 
lad were fighting their own people, and oy the two videttes politi . E a welcome to them from the windows of 
ads were & x 2 . and Rebel Jerry Dillon—coming on to meet aitaia: “Ror ras ar Pe Sar Pete ae 
2 there was no help for it A voice bellowed = A r thle : loyalists, or under those ags old friends 
dual eget eae ems eK Py @ red cap loom- Kirby Smith in Lexington after that general passed them in the street with no sign of 
’ #s oo rock Mage is h ad: si had led the Bluegrass into the Confederate y.cognition, but a sullen, averted face, or 
’ ® D ed in the smoke-mist ahead: fold. They were taking short cuts through @ stare of open contempt mitnahath wor 
Q , J ; , = ete ? : i sepia be st< E Dlize ) 
| ‘ Za “Now, now! rit up and git, boys! the hills now, and tebel Jerry was guide, gan had met them, and turned her head 
I es ~ That was the order for the charge, and the for he had joined Morgan for that purpose. hen Harry raised his cap, though Chad 
“rw € Ee 1 a fed 2 “- 3 . 
3 Cents Per Rod Up | blue line went forward. Chad never forgot Jerry had long been notorious along th¢ bor caw tears spring to her eyes as she passed. 
Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal-§ | that first battle-field when he saw it a few der. He never gave quarter on his expe- Sad as it was for him, Chad knew what the 
vanized. Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices hours later strewn with dead and wounded, ditions for personal vengeance, and it wWaS_ cient torture in Harry’s heart must be, for 
eee arene sactney” OF; ef 00 styles Sor every purpone-~ the dead lying, as they dropped in every said that not even he knew how many men Harry could not bring himself, that day, 
fence and cates of al I'styles. "Mail p etal fon catalog ana conceivable position, features stark, limbs he had killed, Ever Morgan’s man had even to visit his own home. , And now Mor- 
sample to “ius eaowhi Tenor a wince rigid: one man with a half-smoked cigar on heard of him, and was anxious to see him; gan was coming, and they might soon be in 
Department 8 Cleveland, Ohio his breast: the faces of so many beardless; and see him they did, though they never a death-fight, Harry with his own blood- 
some frowning, some as if asleep and dream- heard him open his a except r — > brother and both with boyhood friends, 
A ° , .d- . alki iti- sti Hs Jan le seemec to ake 
ing: and the wounded—some talking piti a que stage oe To I ; ; pee 2 ni yer 
$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year | fully, some in delirium, some courteous, pa- strange fancy right away, but he was as a er grant that™ you two may neve 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a | tient, anxious to save trouble, others mo- tet a as the grave, except for an occa- eet! 
, “ A ; hackers , ontinued next week) 
new subscriber, rose, sullen, stolid, independent; never for- sional oath, when bush-whackers of Daws cc a 
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THE WADE COTTON LOAN PLAN 
EXPLAINED 





One of the South’s Most Prominent 
Bankers Gives Progressive Farmer 
Readers a Clear Statement of the 
Matter 


OMPLYING with your request, I 

take pleasure in explaining the 
Wade plan for the relief of the cotton 
situation, as I understand it. 

The syndicate proposes to make 
available about $135,000,000, to be 
loaned on cotton warehouse security. 

‘Yhere are two classes of certifi- 
cates to be used, Class A and Class 
B. The certificates for Class A amount 
to $100,000,000 and are to be taken by 
banks or other corporations and bus- 
iness men in the non-cotton produc- 
ing states. Class B_ subscriptions, 
amounting to approximately $35,000,- 
000, are to be taken by banks or bank- 
ers residing in the cotton producing 
states. Subscriptions to class B cer- 
tificates, however, are not expected 
except from banks applying for loans 
for their customers. In the event of 
such application for loan, the sub- 
scriptions must be made in an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of the loan ap- 
plied for. Certificates of both classes 
bear interest from date at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum, payable quar- 
terly. 

The plan is a simple one. The cot- 
ton must be of satisfactory grade and 
free from all liens, and must be stor- 
ed in a suitable warehouse under the 
control of some person or corpora- 
tion other than the borrower. 

The owner of cotton, whether a 
farmer, manufacturer or other busi- 
ness man, applies to his banker for a 
loan of, say, $2,000 based on middling 
cotton at six cents per pound. The 
banker agrees to make the loan and 
himself furnishes one fourth of it, or, 
say, $500. For this amount, he re- 
ceives a Class B certificate, bearing 
6 per cent from date, payable quar- 
terly. The other $1,500 comes from 
the syndicate fund through the Class 
A certificates. You will remember 
that no definite subscription to any 
fund is required from the South ex- 
cept as loans are applied for. 

The note of the borrower, accom- 
panied by warehouse receipt, is made 
payable on or before one year after 
date, and may be paid at any time at 
the discretion of the borrower. It 
carries 6 per cent interest from date 
until paid. At the expiration of 12 
months, in the discretion of the com- 
mittee, the loan may be extended for 
another period of six months upon 
the same terms, but not to exceed six 
months after February 1, 1916. All 
loans must be applied for before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915. 

When he secures the loan, the bor- 
rower must agree that 3 per cent of it 
shall be held by the committee as a 
guarantee fund to cover expenses and 
possible losses. The losses should be 
practically nothing. It is estimated 
that the expense of handling the 
loans will be not more than one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. Whatever re- 
mains of this guarantee fund, when 
the certificates are all retired, will be 
returned to the borrowers pro rata. 

The fund is to be administered by a 
Central Committee composed of the 
individual members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The general work 
will be under the supervision of the 
Cotton Loan Committee, consisting 
of nine picked members. This com- 
mittee has authority to appoint a 
State Committee, which shall in turn 
appoint all necessary local commit- 
tees. No committee and no bank is 
permitted to charge anything for 
their services in handling these loans. 

To make this proposition as easy as 
possible for the banks, Secretary Mc- 
Adoo has announced that he will al- 
low, upon the security of the certifi- 
cates, issued by the Cotton Loan 
Committee, additional circulation to 
the extent of 75 per cent of their face 
value. 

The banks are not required to en- 
dorse Class A certificates, so that 
they risk only what they invest in the 


Class B certificates and need furnish 
only one-quarter of the amount on 
these. 

In retiring certificates, some prefer- 
ence is given to Class A down to a 
point when the outstanding certifi- 
cates of both classes become equal. 
After that point is reached, liquidat- 
ing dividends on both classes will be 
the same, but the guarantee fund, 
arising from the extra 3 per cent pay- 
ment on loans, will be held as a pref- 
erence for Class A certificates until 
all are retired. 

The preliminary payment of 3 per 
cent gives the plan the appearance of 
being an expensive one, but it must 
not be forgotten that this 3 per cent 
is to cover expenses and to insure 
against loss to banks and business 
men who are putting up their money 
at 6 per cent at a time when many of 
them are actually paying 6 per cent 
for the money which they are invest- 
ing in these certificates. 

There has been some criticism of 
the plan and apparently some fear 
that an effort was being made to get 
control of the cotton so that it might 
at some later date be sold at a de- 
pressed price for the benefit of man- 
ufacturers and speculators. I cannot 
conceive of any such purpose as this 
in the minds of the men who are un- 
dertaking to bring this relief to the 
cotton situation. I know most of them 
personally. Mr. Wade, the originator 
of the plan, is a successful and well 
known banker, a man of the highest 
personal character, and of unusual 
business ability. He could not have 
been actuated by any other than the 
sincerest motives in suggesting this 
plan. 

Mr. Harding, a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, is a Southern 
man, a leading banker of Birming- 
ham, Ala., a man of fine intelligence 
and the highest character. He is 
deeply interested in the South and in 
everything that tends to build it up. 
He is Chairman of the Cotton Loan 
Committee. 

Their associates on the committee 
are the same type of men, and I feel 
that you can safely assure your read- 
ers that this syndicate proposition 
is being handled, not for speculative 
purposes, but with the one object of 
relieving the tense situation that ex- 
ists in the South because of the Euro- 
pean war. JOSEPH G. BROWN, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





How We Cooperate in Buying Farm 
Machinery 


AM a farmer, running six plows, 

but I have not always been. Ten 
years ago I started out with one 
mule and 150 acres of land, and that 
not paid for. I believe that my suc- 
cess and the success of some of my 
neighbors has been largely due to 
cooperation. 

As most of you farmers know, farm 
machinery is high, and a young farm- 
er just starting out’ can’t afford to 
buy very much at a time. But as my 
land was mostly timbered, as was a 
neighbor’s land also, we decided to 
buy a cheap second-hand sawmill the 
first thing. So we did, each dividing 
his time in sawmill work and field 
work. There was never any hard 
feelings, as each man hired his own 
hands and did his own work. Of 
course, a sawmill is not what one 
would call farm machinery, but I 
mention it in passing. 

Well, we needed a stalk cutter and 
mowing .machine, so decided to buy 
them together. At first we bought 
some old second-hand ones, but as 
times got better new omnes were 
bought in the same way. We do not 
use the cultivators but are thinking 
of trying one next year. 

We have not gotten entirely rid of 
stumps yet. Last year my neighbors 
(three of them) and myself decided 
to buy a stump puller, but after using 
one awhile we found it a very slow 
way to get stumps out, so did not buy. 
We are now using dynamite and find 
it less expensive, 

A cutaway harrow was a necessity 
when we were breaking our new 
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For Orchard Vé Lo 7 
Citrus Trifoliata Seed. 
Sow now and bud later 


the Satsuma Orange. 
Spray Materials and 
Insecticides. 





DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 





THE BEST ONLY 


Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape. 
Our handsome [Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


Field and Garden 


See Rust Proof 

Oats, Rye, 
Barley, Crimson Clo- 
ver, Vetches and 





=. . 





ground and has been ever since. 
Two of my neighbors and myself 
have worn out one and another is 
well used. 

A manure spreader and pea huller 
are among the things we want to buy. 
Two farmers can buy and use a Little 
Joe harrow together to advantage. I 
did not plant enough grain to afford 
a reaper and binder, but codperating 
with two of my neighbors we have 
between us a good one of the McCor- 
mick make. Sometimes we cut grain 
for others, each of the stockholders 
using the machine whenever he 
wants it. When any part of any of 
the machinery bought in this way 
gets broken the party using it at the 
time replaces it. I gin cotton for the 
public but did not think it wise to 
buy this with my neighbors. 

I think any one just starting out 
will find that our plan is a good one. 
There need be no hard feelings if 
each one goes at it in the right way. 

GC. Be Bs 

Millen, Ga. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


GRADUAL but steady tendency toward 

improvement has ruled in the cotton 
market throughout the past week. This im- 
provement has continued until now prices 
are a cent to a cent and a quarter higher 
than they were a few weeks ago. All this 
is in the face of cumulative testimony to the 
effect that the crop is fully up to the largest 
conservative estimates. , According to the 
report of the Census Bureau, the ginning to 
November 1 was only a very little short of 
the record year, despite all the talk about 
absence of haste in picking and of holding 
cotton in the seed. The action of the mar- 
ket shows that the farmers have kept the 
situation well in hand, not offering too ex- 
cessively. 

The demand has recently broadened per- 
ceptibly. The increase is mostly for foreign 
account, exports having materially increas- 
ed. Europe has pretty well exhausted pre- 
vious supplies of American cotton, and now 
needs more, Fabulous prices are quoted for 
Germany, over 20 cents in many places. 
Naval developments of the week have served 
to greatly relieve the situation as regards 
war insurance risks, but freights are both 
high and scarce. The larger part of the 
available tonnage is being employed for the 
transportation of grain, the demand for 
which continues very urgent. This fact has 
also another meaning for the Southern farm- 
er: it is that foodstuffs will be even scarcer 
still next year, 

It is a matter of great delicacy to effec- 
tively handle the market during this crisis. 
There is so much cotton for sale that it is 
very easy to swamp the market entirely. At 
the same time, it is highly important that as 
much be sold as the market can absorb, the 
difficulty being to strike the happy medium, 
So far Texas continues to do most of the 
selling, the eastern section showing much 
more consistency about the matter of hold- 
ing according to program, Texas led the 
recent decline and kept on going down until 
the other sections refused to follow any 
further. Texas was reporting heavy sales 
right aiong at six cents for middling, while 
Savannah refused to break below six and 


one-half cents, As Texas farmers do not 
have the heavy fertilizer bills to meet that 
the eastern poeple have, perhaps they can 
afford to take a lower price; but it is im- 


possible for any one section to maintain the 
market while the rest of the country is ac- 
cepting lower figures, 

American mills have not by any means 
come up to expectations. It was thought 
that they would certainly use more cotton 


than last year, but so far they are taking | — 


less, New England especially falling short. 


While the gain in the volume of the export | 


demand is most welcome, the scope must not 
be over-estimated, Altogether so far, foreign 
exports have not amounted to as much as a 
million bales, as against over 3,000,000 for 
the corresponding period last year. For the 
whole year we will lose from four to five 
millions—possibly more. An enormous sur- 
plus is sure to be left over, and there is 
absolutely no prospect for anything like 
remunerative prices this year, or next year 
either, as more than is wanted will surely 
be raised. It is idle for any farmer to think 
that because the acreage will be materially 
reduced, therefore prices are apt to be high 
mext season, Even a half crop next year 
will be much more than will be required, 
and would not prevent a continuance of cur- 
rent unprofitable prices, 





y. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga. 





He had waited thirty minutes for a slow 
waiter to bring his dinner. 

“Now,” he said to the waiter, “can you 
bring me some cheese and coffee?’ 

“Yes, sir, in a minute, sir.’’ 

“And,” continued the diner, ‘‘while you 
are away, you might send me a postal card 
every now and then.” 





The reason our farmers are not independ- 
ent instead of dependent is because they are 
unable to get money to lawfully measure, 
lawfully represent, lawfully exchange and 
lawfully accumulate their created values by 
interest, all of which is due to National fi- 

















Earth doesn’t clog or stick in the Stan- 
dard Earth Auger. Digs easy; like bor- 
ing a hole through soft pine board with 
a brand new brace and bit. Digs wells, 
post-holes or holes for Well rpose. 
ARD Wel-Berine 
Outfit 

Digs a 40 ft. wellin one day. Will go 
as deep as 100ft. Pure sparkling wa- 
ter all the year around from a ‘‘Stan- 
dard.dutfit’’ well. 

Make $20.00 a day boring wells for 
your neighbors. Your own well for 
Soler oe we the auger yours to dig any 
ho want about the place. Our 

illustrated booklet tells you all about 
- it. Enclose 2 cents stamp to cover 
postage. Write NOW 


STANDARD AUGER CO., 
1125 N, Newport Ave., Chicago. 

















A NEWSPAPER OF CHARACTER 4 


Springfield Republican 


Massachusetts 
READABLE 
(Estab. in 1824 by Samuel Bowles) 

Daily (Morning) , $8; Sunday, $2; Wkly, $1 a Year 
Speciman copies sent free on application. The 
Weekly Republican will be sent free for three weeks 

to anyone who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. | 
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Alfalfa Ranch Bargain. 


3204 ACRES, % good sub-irrigated alfalfa 
land, 400 acres already in alfalfa and 
producing big crops, % farming land, % pasture; 
5-room house, auto shed, blacksmith. shop, best 
barn and alfalfa seed cleaning plant in Panhan- 
dle, Tevas. High altitude Aen mother’s health 
makes necessary sale. Dept. ie ee calls - ranch 
“Record Breaking Alfalfa Farm.’ worth of mod- 
ern machinery included. Easy terms. hy Rn 
trade for Va. Blue Grasslands. On Palo 

Hansford county, Texas. Write Cecil P. “simmons, 
Hansford, Texas. 


BUY A FEATHER BED AND SAVE 
MATTRESS BILLS. 


Write for our wonderful combination offer on Feather 
Beds, Pillows, Blankets, Comforts, etc., at low prices. 
Also Premium Proposition. AGENTS WANTE 
SANITARY BEDDING co., 
Department 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigeons and D We the 
POULTRY, fives Largest pain ac of thoroughbred pt a in the world, 














Our stock has wonthe leading im America’s largest shows. 
are raised on separate farms. Send (10) cate for oder; book. 
Ittells how te make money with of 


poultry; houses 
and plans: Med we at ny etc. United Poultry Farms, Box 2 Hope,Ind. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
—_—eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeaaes eer O 0 O00 OOOO 
For Lespedeza Seed and Budded Pecan 
Trees, write Sam, James, Mound, Louisiana, 


Amoor River Privett—100, $2.50. Deaton 
Nurseries, Carthage, N. 























Wanted—Correspondence with well-driller, 
C. H. Whitaker, Burlington, N, C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices, and 
show record. , Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C, 


Mountain View Farm, Hickory, N. C., is 
the place to buy pure-bred O. I. C. swine, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Flour at $5.60 Barrel—Made of whole 


wheat, Best flour on market. Routh’s 
Millis, Randleman, N. C 














Snow White Orpington and Wyandotte 
Cockerels—Ready for pen, $1.50 to $2, 
United Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga. 





Fawn and White Indian Runners—Prize 
winners. Ready to lay. Stock for sale cheap, 
Write, E Pm hite, Courtland, Va, 


For ~ Sale—High- grade Holstein cow; rec- 
ord, 72 pounds milk one day, $150; also oth- 
ers, $100. High-grade bull calves, $20. Reg- 
istered ‘Poland-China sow, $25. Little Rock 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C, 





F 








Thousands Government Positions open to 
men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month, 
Farmers have excellent chance. Write im- 
mediately for list of open positions. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. N-215, Rochester, N. C. 


We have ready for shipment twenty pair 
of as fine Duroc-Jersey pigs as we have ever 
seen. If, owing to the war conditions, you 
are short on cash, your credit is good with 
us. Write for particulars, Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 

Will trade for cotton at 10 cents, one four- 
wheel drive Heer 20 H.P. tractor in good 
condition, $800. One Emerson six-disk en- 
gine plow, $75; and one twelve-disk Emer- 
son plow, $12 Drowning Creek Plantation, 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 








“The Bell Grist Mill sold direct from fac- 
tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices‘and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 
Ronda, N. C. 








For Sale—Fine farm of 563 acres in Meck- 
lenburg County, Va., two miles from good 
town within two miles of three stations; on 
automobile highway from Washington to 
Atlanta. Large dwelling; good tenant house, 
stock barn; three tobacco barns, etc. Fenced 
and cross-fenced with wire. 75 acres of 
river bottom land; 300 acres cleared; 300 
acres good bright tobacco land; the rest ex- 
cellent grain and grass land. Fine pasture 
land. 100 head cattle on farm now. Price 
$10,000.00 for quick purchaser. Good terms. 
Write or see Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 


nancial legislation.—V. J. Bell, Europa, Miss. | Chase City, Va. 
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GET YOUR ROFING 


FACTORY PRICES 








You add tothe valueof your home, your barnsand 
all vour outbuildings when you cover them with 
“EVERWEAR” GALVANICED STEEL ROOF- 
ING. It looks better than wood or metal shingles. 
Lasts longer. Costs less. Ww eather proof. Fire J 
can’t burnit. Lightning can’t damage it. 

PROOF AGAINST Bong 

*“*Everwear’’ Steel Roofing has DOUBLE thick 
coating of lead and zine which does away with pairt- 
ing and Patching. Keeps roofing from rusting, rot- 
te or perpine. oe = outlast three ordinary 

oofs. Make you will be proud to own. 
TESTED IN. THE | Sou FOR OVER TWENTY- 
SIX YEARS. LASTING SATISFACTION. 

Mr. M. H. Northcross, Eagle Lake, Fla., writes: 

ighted with your roofing—it is the best 
looking I ever saw and the easiest to put on.’’ Mr. 
risman, Micanop?, Fla., writes: ‘‘Youhave 
solved the roofing problem for me.’’ Thousands of 
others praise it. 
GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES. 

Don’t buy from dealers and wholesalers—keep in 
your pocket the profit they would get. Write for 
roofing book FP free sample and wholesale factory 
prices. We scl! direct from our factory to you— 


PAY ALL THE FREIGHT CHARGES—furnish nails 
ag iy free—guarantee the roofing. WRITE 


SAVANNAH METAL 
ROOFING CO., 


Dept.FP, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Wood’s Poultry 
ods «2 Supplies. 


Poultry raising promises to 
be one of the best money 
crops for farmers every- 
where. 

Our celebrated Hollybrook 
Poultry Foods are very 
essential to the successful 
poultry raiser. 

We grind, mix and sack all 
our Hollybrook Poultry 
Foods and know them to 
contain only pure whole- 
some grains, Write for prices. 


“Wood’s Poultry Special” 
giving seasonable hints and time- 
ly information about foods and 
feeding, mailed free on request. 


T.W. WOOD G SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 














Time = proved that 
there are about a half- 
dozen Pecan varieties that 
f are dependable. Berckmans 
grow these varieties only, 
and our trees are budded or grafted 
on thrifty native seedlings. Every 
tree is heavy and stocky—grown in 
a nursery where quality is first. 

Send Today for Our Catalogue 
Study what we say about Pecans, then 
plan to plant a few irees this year. Cata- 
logue is free if you ask soon. 


P. J. Soa EMAnS Ce. _— E, Augusta, Ga. 





Dixie Pea Huller 


T urns cow peas into money. 
cleans without 

icin the pez is. Only Pea 

H siler with roller bearings. 
Th is important. Has give n 
r ti i 11 

in use. 


Address 


Sandel ers shit. Co., 
Box 1057. Atlanta, Ga. 


300 WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 


Hens and pullets for sale, also cockerels. 
few fine Bronze Toms 


PAUL M. PEARSON, Charlotte, N. C. 
To Destroy San Jose Scale 


Use Lion Brand Lime Sulphur Solution, one gallon to 
eleven gallons of water, as soon as the leaves fall from 
your trees, applying with a Deming sprayer. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 
Reds Both Orpingtons Butt and 


Combs White 
From prize stock. C wy tg te ae aon guaranteed. 
s. J. C. D 











MR 
Red fancier 10 years. LANDIS, N.C. 
Ohio grown, guaranteed free from 


SUDAN GRASS Johnson Grass. Ten pounds post- 
Paid to any part of theUnited States $6.00. 
L. T. SHOEMAKER, CAMDEN, CHIO. 
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( J. Z. CREEN, Organizer-Locturer Nor 
DAGBS, Presidont South Carolina Far 
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Delivered at the Annual Session 
Union, at Greenville, N. 


OLLOWING is the annual address 
of President H. Q. Alexander, of 

- “ F a : 7 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Un- 
ion, delivered at the opening session 
of the state meeting in Greenville last 

+ > *] 
Wednesday, November 18: 

Not a preachment but because it is wise 
and profitable to do so, I ask every man to 
examine himself, “Examine yourselves, 
whether ye be in the faith; prove your own 
selves.’”’ Apply this injunction of Holy Writ 
to your own life. Are you honest, clean, un- 
selfish, reasonable, helpful, kind, charit: 

Are you in all sincerity of purpose, earn¢ stly 
trying to know and do your duty in 
the home, the church, the school, the com- 
munity, the Farmers’ Union, the state 

Do you know your own points of strength 
that you may impart to others fortun- 
ate? And do you recognize the weak 
in your character that you may protect 
point by constant watching, and strengt 
it by perseverance in well doing? And 
you seeing zood we ail may do ‘as 
days are going by?’’ 

Turn the searchlight in 
Do you know your business, » 
you failures; the sources of your profits, the 
leaks responsible for the losses? Do you ap- 
ply yourself to learn new and better methods 
or are you content to plod along in the old 
ruts? 


whole 


less 


are 


the 


directic 
success 


another 
your 


to find in your calling the in- 
results from choice, the satis- 
from a sense of duty well 
performed? Or is it to you a drudgery im- 
posed by the necessity of circumstances and 
which you hope soon to be able to throw off? 

Let us all continue this 
we know that we know our cz 
know that we know ourselves 
know us; until we know that we 
selves as We are, “As a man thin 
heart so is he, 


Do you try 
spiration that 
fac n that 


comes 


introspection until 

; until we 
as others 
know our- 
keth in his 


* * * 
Farmers’ Union the glad 
reigns within our borders, 
It is not the peace of inertia or indifference 
that betokcns death, but it is the legitimate 
fruits of the living spirit of fraternalism and 
true cooperation, 

This 
thro 


I bring to the 
tidings that p< 





ace 


will extends 
down to the local 


harmony and _ good 

hout the state and 

Unions. Fewer complaints have come to me 

this year than during any previous year 4 

history as an organization, This is c: 
‘atification under any circumstance 

because in Union there is strength; but in 

this day when the fratrici 1 spirit seems to 

| be don rin iting half the world, it is peculiarly 
| a cause for thankfulness, 

ll not take up your time 

tails of the work of the state Union, 

fer you to the reports of the offi- 

charge of the several departments of 

} I want to bear testimony to the 

men whom you have ¢call- 

Their several reports 

this statement, Your 
department has done 
has had an able and 

icient co-worker in the vice-president, 
Judge us according to the sincerity of pur- 
ose and the energy of effort and not by our 
mistakes and failures, 
* * & 

You are more or less familiar with the ef- 
forts of the state Union to save the cotton 
and tobacco crops to the farmers, This was 
a@ condition out of the ordinary and one 
which the Farmers’ Union had not planned 
for and which the Southern farmers were not 
prepared to meet without serious loss, 

The farmers deserve credit for the stiff fight 
they have made to save the product of their 
labors. In my opinion the holding movement 
prevented cotton from going much lower 
than i i If we continue to hold and re- 

next year at least 50 per cent, 
crop yet unsold, of both cotton 
command &@ much better 
price than it is bringing today. 
And now is the time to begin the acreage 
duction by sowing the lands in small 
Thi as been and is being done 
ever before. 5: € 


pecially for oats, should be 





by entering 


s of the 
service, 


the wor 

faithfuln 

ed to t 

will contin me in 
in his 

ao he could.’”’ He 





open- 


with all possible 
farming the 
ation of crops, 
for man 
cotton 
of food crops 
guardian appoi 
wife a 
that the 
mer is not responsible 
otton and the shortage in 
large landholder, the 
and the time merchant 
the one-crop system of 
reduction and diversific 
with them and be 
th the small farmer. 
that adopted by the mass 
meeting of farmers held in Raleigh in Sep- 
tember.—“‘That no farmer plant more than 
one-fourth of his cultivated acres in cotton,” 
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* * * 

The Government turned a deaf ear the 
just demands of the farmers, but continues 
to issue cheap money to the National banks 
of the country, 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
NOVEMBER 


Can Our Local 
Observance of 


(1) How 
the 
vice 


Union Help in 
“Community Ser- 
Week”? (This topic is for Lo- 
in North Carolina only. What 
Changes in Our Farming System Are 
Necessitated by the European War? 
Thi I is for Loe 
outsid f North Carolina.) 
Do Present Banking Facilities Serve 
the Farmer’s Need? What Form of 
Rural Credits Should We Have? 
DECEMBER 


What Can We Do by Coéperation to 
Increase the Quantity and Quality of 
Livestock in Our Community ? 
What More Can We Do to Promote 
Harmony, Goodwill and Love Ameng 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors at this 
Christmas Season? 

JANUARY 
How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 
What islation Should We Demand 
This eet the Needs of Our 
People 
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ing we have been inefficient > 
returns are not commensurate with the bur- 
den of our efforts. Wise planning and intel- 
ligent direction are essential to the success of 
any business, 


borne by n 
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Therefore the Farmers’ Union must con- 
tinue to emphasize the absolute necessity of 
an educated agricultural class. Agriculture 
and domestic science and art should be 
taught in every state school from the free 
school to the university, and farm life schools 
should be established, one or more, in every 
county in the state. Farming must be made 
more profitable and farm life: more livable, 
Education of the right kind will enable the 
farmers to make it so. This will save the 
rural South, 
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segregation of the races in land ownership. 
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will find a solution of this prob- 
i be in better farming, coépera- 
and selling, coéperative owner- 
pure-blooded livestock and farm ma- 
chinery, more labor-saving appliances on the 
farm, and especially in the farm house; tele- 
phones, good roads, good schools and 
churches and better paid teachers and 
preachers, 
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And an educated citizenship would invoke 
the legislative power of the state in solving 
the problem, Corporations would be prohib- 
ited from owning more land than actually 
needed for their business, and not at all for 
farming purposes, The large individual land- 
holdings would be taxed at a higher rate 
than the small estates, so that rich men 
could not afford to buy up land and hold it 
for speculation. This is a graduated land 
tax and is just and equitable. An absentee 
landlord tax would be imposed upon. the 
lands of non-residents, 

The 
held 


lands 
comes 
be tax- 
community. And 
of land would be 
would be determined 
The greater part of 
the Southern farmer, 
census reports, is due to 
this speculative increase in price of his land. 
lie must sell and become a tenant in order 
to realize his increased wealth. 
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cut down and prices 
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I would suggest, 
your consideration, A. 
primary for all parties on the same day and 
i ill officers, from president to constable, 
is absolutely essential to the best govern- 
ment of and for and by the people. This 
should be backed by a corrupt practices act 
With teeth in it. The elimination of unneces- 
sary officers and employees wherever possible 
in state and counties, and the budget system 
of appropriations for all state institutions 
should be obtained, is would tend to effi- 
ciency and economy and do away with lob- 
bying in the General Assembly. We need to 
study the commission form of government, 
with a view of its adoption in county and 
State, to study the question of fire insurance 
by the state government; a system of state 
Warehouses equi Pp d for the handling of all 
kind of crops, tl same to be paid for by the 
farmers over a rm of years, and to become 
the property of the farmers when paid for; 
and an enlargement of the sig and an ex- 
tension of the work, by the Department of 

culture, in practical cojpe ose market- 
ing of all farm products. It would be of im- 
mense benefit to both producer and consumer 
and add greatly to the wealth of the state, if 
economic marketing and distribution could 
be provided for all the food produets of ev- 
ery kind that are now going to waste. FE 
will also stimulate diversified cropping in 
the cotton and tobacco counties if ready 
markets are found for the various other 
crops adapted to these counties, 
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of the lawyer, or injure his business. That 
would be unnatural. No other ciass would 
do it voluntarily. An intelligent man, well 
known in his section of the state, made this 
remark to the writer: “The lawyers make 


the laws, define the laws, 
and live by the laws.”’ 

What would you think of the wisdom of a 
law prohibiting an attorney for a pubtie util- 
ities corporation from holding a eg ative 
office, eitner state or national, unlis » seve 
ered his connection with the coi i ym, in 
good faith, when he announced hit f for 
office, and agreed, if elected, not to new it 
for two years after election? 


execute the laws 


* * * 

The repeal of the crep lien. or crop mort- 
gage law, is advocated in many counties of 
the state and I have had several letters fav- 
oring such action, One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Union is ‘‘to discourage the 
credit and mortgage system.”’ You should 
consider this question carefully. 

Let me say further without telling you 
why, that I favor woman suffrage, 

To increase the consumption of cotton, I 
suggest that all Southern farmers not only 
use cotton bagging hereafter for packing 
cotton but that all farmers, merchants and 
others insist upon the sacking of all fertil- 
izers, cottonseed meal, grain and other feed- 
stuffs in cotton bags. 

In this connection I would say that Dr. M. 
A. Bland, of Charlotte, N. C., has discovered 
a compound for treating sacks to make them 
acid proof. It is cheap, and it has been 
demonstrated that the use of it will greatly 
increase the life and holding strength of 
sacks, thus making it possible to use lighter 
weight cotton sacks than would otherwise 
be necessary to carry acid phosphate. We 
should insist also on fertilizers being put up 
in 100-pound sacks, 

In a former annual adddress I suggested 
that the Farmers’ Union should adopt a uni- 
form made from cotton, to be worn at all of 
our meetings. At this time when we have 
a supply of cotton exceeding the demand, it 
would be the part of wisdom to wear cotton 
all the time. The ladies of the country have 
started a campaign for cotton dresses, 
gowns, etc., which I heartily endorse. (It is 
more economical, you know.) Then why 
should not we men be equally as loyal to the 
interests of the cotton farmers? This is loy- 
alty to the South, 

* * * 


I would commend for your earnest consid- 
eration, the bulletin on ‘Community Service 
Week.” I would urge the coiperation of all 
members of the Union in carrying out the 
programs suggested, Do not neglect the 
community survey, It will enable you to 
make a diagnosis of the troubles that are 
retarding the growth and development of 
your community. We speak of a ‘dead’ 
local Union, a ‘“‘dead’’ church or school; these 
constitute a very vital part of the communi- 
ty life, and the chances are that you will 
soon have a “dead’’ community, if you do 
not turn physician, diagnose the disease, find 
the remedy and apply it, 

My purpose in making many of these sug- 
gestions is to get the people to thinking 
and talking. All reforms for the good of the 
people originate with the people. Polit- 
ical parties and politicians do not take 
the initiative. Agitation (not in bitter- 
ness or strife) promotes education and 
education will eventually lead to a reforma- 
tion of all public evils and injustices. We 
want to see North Carolina developed; her 
citizenship elevated and enlightened, thcir 
ideals exalted, their purposes unselfish, their 
labors crowned with success. We would sce 
the country prosperous that the growth of 
the towns may be safe and permanent. We 
would protect all property rights but we 
would extol and nurture and carefully guard 
all human rights. We would do justice by 
the dollar but we would show mercy to the 
man who created the dollar. We would not 
allow the creature to impose upon the crea- 
tor. We would establish, ‘‘Justice, Equity 
and the Golden Rule” between all classes and 
individuals of society. We would see all in- 
dustries built upon an equitable basis, with 
enforced regard for the rights of others. We 
would eliminate all unnecessary agencies 
that add to the cost of commodities without 
adding to their value. We would see the day 
when all men render to society some useful, 
necessary service in return for the blessings 
of good society. 

To this end may we all labor and faint not, 
nor weary in well doing. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
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ty Union Secretaries 











Tobacco and Cotton Warehouses in 
Wilson 


HE Smith Tobacco Warehouse 

Co., is the largest joint stock com- 
pany of farmers in Wilson County, 
but is not a real codperative concern. 
Two-thirds of the stock is distributed 
among the farmers at the par value of 
$10 per share, and the manager owns 
the other one-third. 

The Smith Warehouse Company 
has been doing a thriving business in 
the sale of leaf tobacco for two years. 
Having completed only one year’s 
business, the wind-up of that year, it 
cleared a dividend of 70 per cent on 
the stock, paid to its stockholders 50 
per cent, and reserved 20 per cent for 
an emergency fund. 

There are four large tobacco ware- 
houses in Wilson. The floor space of 
them all is something near four acres. 
The Smith house, one of the largest, 
sells one-fourth or more of all the 
tobacco brought to the Wilson mar- 
ket, and present prospects indicate as 


great if not a greater profit this year 


than it paid last year. The stock- | 


7 
holders were all smiles last spring 
when they received their dividend 
check. F 

The Wilson Cotton Storage Ware- 
house Company is also a joint stock 
company, farmers and business men 
having equal rights in owning stock. 
The par value of stock is $10. The 
limit to any one man or person is 
one hundred shares. This company is 
incorporated for $50,000, and stock 
sold up to $20,000, with about $10,000 
paid in. 

The construction of the cotton 
warehouse was begun about the 15th 
of September this year, and it is now 
near completion. L. E. ROBBINS, 

Wilson County, N. C. Sec. 





Buncombe Learns from a Codperative 
Store Failure 


E LOST our strongest man a few 

years ago in the death of Samuel 
Owen, who was then county organ- 
izer and secretary. He labored and 
worked at the peril of his own health 
in order to build up the Union in this 
county. At his death we had plans 
about completed to establish a codp- 
erative store. We had it incorporated 
with shares of five each. Twenty 
shares was the largest amount sub- 
scribed by any one person. We had 
about one thousand dollars paid in, 
and ran a little over a year. Lost 
the entire stock, and was in debt 
about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
This failure has hurt the Union in 
this county. 

We can see now many of our mis- 
takes. The average farmer is not 
prepared to go into the goods busi- 
ness. 

One of the most important things 
if you are going to start a coOpera- 
tive store is the man to run the busi- 
ness. We may select a man to run 
the business because he is honest and 
able to manage it, but if he has not 
the turn to draw and hold his custo- 
mers, the other fellow who has will 
have the advantage of him. 

I think one of the greatest mistakes 
was made in the way our manager 
commenced to sell, He was told by 
the board of directors to sell as other 
merchants were selling, and give a 
patronage dividend, but he didn’t like 
that plan so he began to undersell 
them. Cottonseed meal was retailing 
at about $1.60; he sold at about $1.40. 
Then some of them dropped to $1.30, 
some was sold at about cost. By com- 
mencing the cut-throat plan the well- 
established merchant could sell the 
line of goods that he was selling at 
about cost and make it up on some- 
thing that he was not selling. 

Another mistake was that our 
members had not learned to codper- 
ate in their own local. Some of the 
men who took stock were never in 
the store. Many of them simply 
thought the manager was under bond 
and they could not tose theiz money, 
not thinking that the expense must 
be paid from profits or from the 
stock, 

While we have failed in this under- 
taking we have many good loyal Un- 
ion men that see more in the order 
than just buying something cheap, 
and many of our locals are cooperat- 
ing in buying fertilizer and cotton- 
seed meal and are saving from two to 
four dollars per ton. 

Many of our people patronized the 
state business agent and were very 
much disappointed when it was dis- 
continued as they could through him 
keep in touch with the markets. 

We have one local on Reams Creek 
that owns its hall and store and does 
a very good local business. 

We are trying now to establish a 
marketing agency. We have out a 
paper now for signatures, which reads 
as follows 

“We, the undersigned, farmer’s and 
gardeners of Buncombe County be- 
lieve in the permanent value to our- 
selves of codperative marketing and 
agree to form an association and 
market our produce through the 
agency of our own creating, provided 
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at least fifty will unite in such asso- 
ciation.” 

We clearly see the need of better 
marketing system for this year thous- 
ands of bushels of apples will rot for 
the want of a market. 

A. H. DANIEL, 

Buncombe County, N. C. Sec. 





Montgomery Learning and Growing 


HE Union is growing again here, 
and the members that we are get- 
ting now are substantial farmers. 
While we have not done much in co- 
Operation we have learned several 
good lessons from the Union and 
most of our members live at home in- 
stead Kansas City and Chicago. Six- 
cent cotton and no market for that 
will drive the lesson home for good. 
Our men are sowing lots of wheat 
and oats, a much larger acreage than 
usual. Some are trying tobacco in- 
stead of cotton. The tobacco farmers 
are trying to get up a codperative 
scheme at Candor. 
We buy most of our fertilizers 
through codperation. 
We are just on the eve of codpera- 





tion. When we make any strides for- | 


ward we will let you hear from us. 
JOHN W. PARSONS, 
Montgomery County, N.C. See. 





Harnett Geiting Active 


ARNETT County Union is getting 

on fine. While some of the locals 
have been weakened and have disor- 
ganized, those locals that remain are 
playing their part in trying to keep 
the members of the county in pace 
with other counties in the state in co- 
Operation. While we do not do as 
much as we should, or could, I should 
say, we are buying supplies and fertil- 
izers, but this is done through the lo- 
cals, and not as a county. But we are 
saving in this. 

We see that if we as a laboring 
class of people don’t stand for our 
rights, we have no one to do it for 
us. So I think that we are doing well 
under the circumstances, but I hope 
in the future that the county will get 
in a position to see its duty and then 
do things as it should. 

Z. J. WOMACK, 


Harnett Co., N. C. Sec. 





Hoke County Growing 


UR membership is about double 
what it was a year ago. We have 
one local that has increased from Jan- 
uary from 12 to 75 male members, and 
a good number of women members, 
which is very encouraging. As to co- 
Operation will sty that our county has 
built two cotton warehouses this fall, 
which is composed partly of Union 
members. As to the amount of busi- 
ness done along the line of buying, I 
am not able to give the amount done, 
tut there was a good deal of fertiliz- 
ers bought, also other goods bought. 
A good many members are codper- 
ating with the county business agent 
to hold cotton seed for exchange, but 
not as many as should, owing to con- 
ditions. Our county sent a man to 
Charlotte to take lessons on cotton 
grading. I think the most important 
lesson that we have learned is that 
we can’t raise cotton to buy a living, 
and a good many are planting oats 
and wheat this fall who never did be- 
fore. A. A. McINNIS, 
Hoke County, N. C. Sec. 





If you have any neighbors who do not r 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their peed 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
pion call on them and ask them to sub- 

ribe 
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Save you money. 
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1 4 CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence 
2334 c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% o arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.45 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
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Three ‘alee ies ie the South 


Excelsior, Terrell. and McRea._ These three 
sorts are cross-bred varieties—Japanese and 
native--and are the very best_for the com- 


mercial grower orthe home garden. The trees 
are rapid growers, bear heavy crops, and the 
fruit is large, handsome, fine flavor and a 
good shipper. 


Write for Our 1915 Nursery Book 
Plums, Persimmons, Peaches, Satsuma 
Oranges and others are accurately described, 
and many are shown in natural colors. Write 
today for a free copy. 
GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
ose Avenue Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 


1 Try This Range 
30 Days FREE “av 


FREIGHT 
We'll send you you this fine 
20 year yey fuel-saving Ingot Iroa 
Range on 30 days’ free trial at the inside 
factory price. Write for free booklet. 
GRAF STOVE & RANGE CO., Inc. 


208 E. Ormsby Avenue _—_Louisville, Ky, 


A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans fromthe mown 
vines, breaking less than, 2 per cent. Also 
threshes wheat and oats. ‘‘The machine I have 
been looking for for twenty years.’’—Prof. W. F. 
Massey. “A machine that will meet every de- 
mand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenneesee Experi- 
ment Station. Nothing like it. Booklet A Free. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


Good 
our 
cultiv 
rel Springs, Ne 





editions made 














MACHINERY | 


incomes from truck 
combination -farm engine 
ator. , W Synmotor 


Jersey, 





gardens with 
and automatic 
Company, Lau- 


| ers for 





ABE RDE EN- ANG Us 


Ww YANDOT TES 





For Sale— —Car Aberdeen-An 
breeders, J. M. Allen, 


3 grade 
Kingston, 


nessee, 





HE REF ORDS 


Polled Herefords. 
for sale. , B. F. 


Mapleton Farm 
stock of both sex 
Speed, N. C. 


Young 
Shelton, 


—Pure-bred regis 
Jones, Newport 


acondak 
n. cattle, 





JERSEYS 


| Wade, 


Regal 
Martin, 
ighill, 


White W yandoittes 
Beauty and utility 
Wythe ville, 
Removal Sale—Pure-bred 
W yandottes—Cockerels, from 1 to 5 dollars; 
hens and pullets, 1 t 3 dollars, Angus §, 
Hall, Va. 
Dt JC KS 


encil ed 
_Mrs. Cc 


“Direct from 
combined. BY. HH, 


White 


toyal 
Frederick's 


Indian 


Runner 
Hargrove, ¢ 


ducks 
‘anton, N. C 
Runners. Bi 

50 ac Sunny 


best 
Farm, 





20 Jersey Heifers for sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 dersey bulls. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

HORSES, 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 


Sale— 














Fer Angora 


Goats—Bucks, 
nanni s H. 


Live Oak, _Fla, 


and briar kil 


Sale Brush ( 
Williams, C hi pel Hill, 


for $10. H. H, 


North Caroli 


Hampshire 
years and 1 
Choice rams of 
Thomas & ¢ 


50 Goats for 
Three 


from to 
not akin, $150. 

all registered, 
Hill, Va. 


Downs— “10 ey 
ram lamb, 
different ages, 
amings, Round 


poGs 


ewes 
old, 








| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Foreman for 
farm in eastern North 
man. Address J, L. M., 

North Carolina, 


Ag rents—Something new—iastest 
and quickest repeaters on earth. Permanent, 
profitable business. Spare time or all time, 
Big profits. Address, American Products 
Co., 523 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

Agents—$1,200 to $1,500 a 
Permanent positions assured, E 
ritory. We teach the inexperi 
succeed. Let’s show you. 
Co., 217 Bar St. Canton, 


Rot 
5e to 
times 
Wood 





stock and_ truck 
Carolina, Married 
Drawer D, Raleigh, 





sellers 





Year 
xclusive 
enced 
Novelty 
Ohio, 
=, root, Your’ Fence Pp osts Ate a cost of 
10c each. They will last two to four 
as lor . Treat them with Ieeves 
Preserver. We guarantee results, 
for particulars. The Reeves Company, 


Write 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


‘Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Gé 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississ 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, 
927, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Sure— 
tere 
how to 
Cutlery 





Box 





Wanted — Good, 
white man who can ; 
-o—must give re references 

ng to start for moderate 

gocd may be made 
large farm. Good house, § “den, 
wages wanted, experience 
first letter. We, Ae 

Blackstone, V:< 


honest, hard-worki 


‘and cure } 


ete. 
and references 


Stockton, R. F 


mansh é l ear? to 
railroa wires, Big den 
ers. You can qua in 
uates guarante: 
motion. E 1 
road fare a 

scriptive catal« 
opportunities 

ern 
nan, Ga, 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Who wants experie 
farm manager or getter; 
35; best refers ‘ F furnish of- 
fice or farm help i esire ate salary. 
“B,” Bogue CI 


LIVESTOCK 


BERESfIRES. 


$100 a month. 


for tele: 
mon 
start. 


1and 


¢ 
trom 
t 


School of 








need office, 











Pugnos¢ 
istered 


stoc 


‘rou 
ouse, 


Bros., ‘ 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Dvr Iro. - Je rse 
of ; qual lity Rive 

For Sale 
Finest servi 
Frank Cc, 


Oaks 


Broad 





Duroc-Jerseys 
¢ boar 
months . wv h 0, A da 
old P ims by hin 10 
» Fe arm, f Mi 


First check 
, 54 1 « 


dolla 





Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas 
Round Hill, Va 

Big ! lifie 
Sunnysid 


Satis- 
& Chamings, 


Po 
Farm, 























For Sale—Pair choice Collies. J. D., Will- 
cox, Rouie 4, Carthage, N. C, 


Sale—Five 
Manager, 


For 
prices. 
Virginia, 


Fox Hounds—At very 


low 
Piedmont Farm, Rapidan, 





Pedigreed Scotch 
female, seven dollars. 
North € Carolina, 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Belgian Hares and Guinea P igs. Richland 
Farms, Virginia, 


Collie pups; 
Sunny 


male, 
Acres, 


ten; 
Grifton, 








Grottoes, 





Choice fresh milk cows, crossbred Guern- 
Jersey, Shorthorn, J. N. Terry, News 
i> Vt 4 
Shetland pony, one 
ack jacks and Jennete 
yy kins, V 





gaited saddle horse, 
Cottage Hill F arm, 





She tlai d Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull 
calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding. 
John G, vag La Grange Stock Farm, 
Winn sboro, S 





Percheron ~ Stallions — Registered, 
e individuals, best strain of the 
breeder prices, Angus cattle, Rose 
Stock arm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


hand- 
blood, 
Dale 





Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. Service boars, 
Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Sced 
», and Wheat. J. BE. Coulter, Connelly 
ings, N. C. 





bone and medium Po- 
sows, registered, 2 crossed To- 
and Berkshire, all bred to re 
pound boar, mares, 2 gek 
i broken to and 
Will sell cheap, 
South Va, 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


GAMES 


For &: 
land-China 
land-China 


dUU 


ght big 


ing 
har- 
Hill 


saddle 


ae , 
s0ston, 











| Spanish. 





TURKEYS 
Red Turkeys, 
Boomer, ; & 
MIS ELLAN _EOUS BREEDS — 
Brown Leghorn coc ke: rels 
John S, Stroup, 


“White Orp! on, 
$1. Toulouse geese 
son, China Grove, 


Blue 


Bourbon 
side Farm, 


per pair, VW ood- 





and Ancona hens, 


C he rryville, N. C, 
fae 


Patter- 


Slack Minorc ac Chi 
trio, $7. Minnie 


Andalusians and White Faced Blac k 
Fine young stock for sale. H, R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Barred Plymouth Rock 
$2. Bourbon Red turkey 


Uraha Poultry Farm, 





€ocker — $1.50, 

hens, $ ); toms, 

Rich Square, N. C, 

Six pure-bred Buff 

25 each. Six White 

Mrs. W, F. 
Gibson, N. 


Orpington 
W yandotte 
Wright, 


cockere 
cockerels, 


Oakhurst Farm, 


Mé iple ton Fa arms  ofte r 
strain, White Leghor1 
Rocks. Cockerels $1 


Groome, Propriet or, 


choice, 200 

. Thompson’s Barr 
0; pullets $1 ups 
reensboro, N, 


LOE shorn 
Barred Rock 
For thir ty 


For Sale—F ifty Siren mis: 
els, twenty-five 
cellent breeding. 
at one dollar eac h 


Exhibition Stock } a 
and Buff Orpingtons, nish Gar 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, I 
poultry guide, 3everlea Plantation, 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, 

ae 


“cock 

kerels. 

days will 
Ric e, Va. 


nh W hite 


coc 


aren 


Harry 
Darling- 


Orpington, 
and cock- 
Langshan, Blue 
Narré 
Grove 


“Ane ona, “Light 1 Brahma, | Ww hite € 
Rose Comb Black Minorca pul 
erels $1. Buttercups, Black 
Andalusian cockerels, $1.25 
Turkeys $6. pair. Ws aint 
Farm, Concord, N, C. 


| INCUBATOR 


For Sale—2 
capacity 240 
One Reliable 
Apply, Box 52 


lets 


Poultry 


at 


Incub: utors—one, 

and one capacity 50 

Incubator, capacity 200 
Oxford, Ns. C 








Prairie 


egss, 


State 
egss. 
eggs. 
Incu bators—War ar “price s on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. J. A, Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BERMUDA 











Jess 





| f.0.b. 


| Kivett 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wakefield Cabbage 


_M urray, 


Plants—75ec 
y, Clare mont, N. C, 


__ COTTON 


“For Sale—Trice Cotton Seed—The famous 
early maturing, big boll, prolific seed; line 
1% inch; grown out of boil weevil district; 
earlier than Kings and more prolific than 
any known variety. Car lots or ton lots, 
Prices on reque J. T, Walker, Seed Bro- 
ker, Memphis, Tenn. 

LESPEDEZA 


Seed—$3 


per 1,000, 





Lespedeza bushel of 
R E. Thompson, Jr., Turne 
County. 


OATS, 

Oats per bushel, 
B, C. Talbert, 
Pancroft Oats 

ment, 80c per 

S&S Cash to 

G, H. Lenoir, C 


~ 





“ulghum 
them, 


Plenty time 
G 


Troy, S. 

for ship- 
Hogard, 
Address, 


-Sacked, ready 
bushel, f.o.b. cars, 
accompany order, 
amden, §S. 

“Fulghum Oats, for 
Also Hastings Oats 
cleaned, New Georgia Cane Syrup 
ber lst. F. A, Bush, Richland, Ga. 

Fulghum Oats—Best the South, Heavy 
yielder, and two weeks earlier than other 
varieties, giving ample time to follow with 
Other crops same year, $1.50 per bushel, 

here, . S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga, 
PEANUTS 

Wilmington P eanuts—Now booking or- 
ders for one dollar per bushel, four bushels 
in |} cash with order. Let us have your 
order before stock is exhausted, Address, 
River View Farms, Plymouth, N. G. 

STR: AW BE RRIES 

Strawberry 
from nursery 
per hundred. 


bushel. 
75ce, re- 
Novem- 


sale. $1.50 
80c, Bancroft, 


for 


Plants—Thr ifty, second-year, 
broett! and late varieties, 40c 
Surtis Long, Newell, N. ¢ 
WHEAT 

Eden 








For 
takes 1 
variety, 


Sale—New 
peck per acre, 
5 per bushel. I also have 
100th-headed Wheat 
Jas. H. Johnson, 


secd wheat, 


only 
wonderful 


stooling 
the big 
for $1.75 per 
Liberty, N. C 

“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL NTS. 


Budded pecans, best varieties, prices right. 
Hartwel 1 Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga 


bushel, 








Coll ard, Cuz liflower, fomee and 


Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M. 
Greensboro, N. C 


‘abbage, 
Pete y 
rodd, 





Again !—T 
orders f 
dollar. Ss. 


reine 15th, 
pe dened 
N ur se ser ies 


Intil 
ten 
Grape 


we will book 
vines for one 
, Aberdeen, Nz C, 


W nippecr will, 
also soja beans. Sub- 
quantity you have to 
Co., Hick ory, Ne 


lettuce, and 
Bermuda onion, and cel- 
ery ready Oct. 20th. By express $1.25 per 
1,000, 500 for 75c. By mail 40c per 100. Cate 
alog free, Wm, _Mac klin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


~ Bult s—Romi in 
acinths 


Vanted—Clay, Black, — 
and mixed peas; 

mit samples and state 
oifer, Fiic kor y See d ' 


~Macklin’s Pl lants — ¢ ‘abb age, 
beet now ready. 


New 


Hyac inths, $4; D 

Y tper White Narcissus 

Sr illies, $10 per hundred, 

$1 pound, Jeffreys & Sons, 
A 


utch Hy- 


‘ 


Galaauors N. 


SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES | 








liminate”’ cot- 
hog men's “gold 
and booklet, 


one dollar, W. W. Orangeburg, Ss. C. 





Indian Games 


T. _Mille r, 








Bost, Prop., 


~ MINORCAS 


Comb Black Minorc: 
mphis, prize-winne 


Single Au- 
Large vigor- 


H, Ander- 


tlanta, 


“aay 


ORPINGT 
dad White Orpir 


Midnight 
Ashe boro, 








Randolph Poul- 





Barred 


"ain. Cockerels, 
up. Fine aver, Nebo, N. C. 





Hiandsome 
incent, 


cor kere 
Greenville, 


Island Reds—Cock s, 
Mrs, E. M. Armfield, 


Single ¢ ‘omb Rhode 
cockerels, 75e, 
gap, N. C. 


} sand, 














} Company, 





-Single 
Pullets prizes, 
State and Durham 
Durham, Cc. 


Comb Red Cockerels 
including two 
Fairs. Mrs, 


and 
specials, 
John Kerr, 





| paid, 


| burg, Va. 


Scholarship Loan Fund — 
from. salary, Positions 
Piedmont 


Repay monthly 
guaranteed, Fare 
Business College, Lynch- 





BBAGE 


Frost-proof cabbage plant 
1,000. W, W. H. Proctor, _Morri 


F rost No roof C 
Southeaste 
R. 





tT] 


abbag 2 Plants 
rn Plant Co. 


gdon, 





Plants 
rered 
ad F< 
Proof 


Five 


rs Et 
Frost 

housand,. 

nest W. 


for 15c, »_pos' 


- bbage | Pl 

Charleston Wakefield, ssit 

Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. O 
Salisbury, . 


ants—Ea < 
Sucee 


aklin Farm, 





‘rost-proof_ ( 
ston Wakef 


1,000 or 


and Successior 


more, 
R. 2, Box 30, 


Charleston Wakeficld’s $1 pe 1 
> for prices on larger lots. Order 
Wilson & Co., Yong 1 


,J0U, 
today. 
bag Plé § 
: f : best 

prices on 
Lincol nton, 


for 
Farm, 


,000, 
Gle ndale 
‘Frostproof? cS age 
you. 100; 
50, postpaid, 
10,000, 50, by express, 
nklin, Virginia, 
Market Cabbage 
largest early FI! aded known, 
pounds apiece with Wake 
erson’s Succession, 1,000 
1arleston, 1, 
Murray’s Stock 


Copenhagen arly 
at-he 


000 
Farm, 
Claremont, N, 

Frost Proof abbage 
make the earliest 
grow All kk 
200. 1 for 400, by 


Plants—Set now will 
spring food stuff you can 
varieties. Send 60c for 
prepaid post; 75c for 500, 
$1.25 for 1,000, $5 for 5,000, $8.50 for 10,000, 
$15 for 20,000, by express. Wakefield Plant 
Farms, Charlotte, N. C, 


ading 
1ding 


| PR sisi i 


| Splendid 


| MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Small orders filled with Florida 
0, f.0.b. W. . Rich, Ft. Green, Fla, 
gets ten Publie 
answers, Circu- 
jay, Ga. 





Oranges, 


mous Melilott is” Honey—10-pound 

pail, I ° ? Southern Express Com- 
pany’s ice f 35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 
gia Cane Syrup — Decatur 
ility. Finest table delicacy. 
igar, Direct from farm to 
ans or barrel, Board of 


Geor County 
Cheaper than 
you, In gallon 
Trade, Bainbridge, 





erested in good books, 
ds for all peo- 
-bottom prices. 
121 W. Saratoga 





suildings—Barn floors, raf- 

le roofs, silos, and fence 

1 cost money replace, 
*reserver will at least dov 
hout doubling heir first 
infor ion, Reeves 

ans, 


ible 


New 
aren 
Peo) 
monu- 


Designs fur- 
Wolfe, Ashe- 


domest 





(OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 


er should see land for himself before buying. But 

no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

aper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
o his honesty and business responsibility. 








suilford County 


Greensboro 


Farms for Sale—J, A. 
GC 


‘mm, near 
St. Paul 


Baltimore, s. & 


Street, Baltimore, 


Carolina f} 
for cir¢ 
ra) 


for 
Joe A, 


arms 
ular, Park- 
er, 

For Sal Berry, Tobac 
co, and Co yn s E ins, . M. Mc 
Ke nz ‘ Cc 


loam soil; 
excellent 
chaanet, R. E, 


“for 
improved; 


$6,500. Others 


Farm 
well 





) nate land 
ract 100, 
loam 

further 
Jackson 


Jacks 
one 106, one 1 
and dry subsoil, 
information ad- 
Springs, N; C. 
and truck farms | 
farm on new 
store, farm, and town- 
Good climate, watcr, 
Finley & Hendren, 


near 
, on 

acres, a rena 

Well watered. For 

dress, W, C. Jones, 

Tobacco, 


sale 


wheat, 
Yadkin Valley 
location for 
site. Extra bargain. 
schools and churches, 
Wilksboro, N. Cc. 


corn for 


railroad, 





Saturday, November 21, 1914] 
FEEDING FOR WINTER EGGS 


Proper Housing and Feeding Mean 
the Difference Between Profit and 
Loss—Suggestions That Will Help 


HERE is a constant, persistent 

call for a poultry ration that will 
“make hens lay in winter.” Now, tak- 
ing into consideration the widely 
varying conditions under which poul- 
try is kept, the diversity of breeds, 
and individual character and condi- 
tion of the poultry—it would take a 
Solomon to concoct such a ration— 
one sure to give satisfaction! 

Consider breeds. As every farmer 
or poultryman knows, the Mediter- 
ranean breeds are especially summer 
layers. The Asiatics, English and 
Americans almost all are at their best 
in fall and winter. Therefore, it be- 
comes a question with one class, of 
forcing the poultry to unnatural pro- 
duction, and in the other, encourag- 
ing a natural trait. 

Then, too, a strong factor is the in- 
dividual, or family disposition. Every 
breed has its strains of more than or- 
dinarily persistent, heavy iayers, and 
also, even the breeds most noted as 
producers, have their “Star Boarders” 
that produce little or nothing. 

Then again, quite a little depends 
upon the age of the bird, whether it is 
early or late hatched. A majority of 
the small breeds (Mediterraneans) 
begin laying when from five to six 
months old, and the larger breeds, 
though often just as precocious, more 
generally begin at six months or la- 
ter. A pullet, to be a good winter lay- 
er, does best, we think, if she does not 
begin laying until October, as she is 
then most likely to be a continuous 
winter producer. It has been noted 
that very early hatched pullets may 
begin laying early—beginning at five 
and one-half to six months in August, 
and by October or November stop 
laying until spring. Birds hatched in 
April and May, well fed and cared 
for, will usually begin laying in Octo- 
ber or November, and _ continue 
through the winter. 

With any breed, much depends 
upon how they are housed and han- 
died. The day of air-tight houses, 
is practically passed; but there is 
a vast difference between a house, 
all cracks on every side, and one 
with good, tight back and_= side 
walls and roof with a good open front 
to let in air and sun. It is not cold 
that injures poultry, but drafts. An 
open-front house, properly built, if 
on good dry ground, well drained, is 
not damp, and even at freezing temp- 
eratures poultry will thrive in it. 

How the feed is given is another 
factor. Of all wasteful methods of 
feeding, the most is that old way of 
throwing a lot of grain on bare 
ground, where the strongest and 
greediest fowl get the lion’s share, 
and the smaller, or weaker, go hun- 
ery. 

Experience proves there is no bet- 
ter nor cheaper way than to have a 
good sized scratching pen adjoining 
the main roosting and laying house. 
In this pen the floor should have six 
to eight inches of clear, bright hay,— 
alfalfa or clover if possible, or even 
-clean straw. In this scatter the grain 
feed late in evening. Even if part is 
used before roosting time, the fowl 
will enjoy an active search for their 
breakfast in the morning, with exer- 
cise enough to spur their appetites. 

Beside the grain feed, there should 
always be a dry mash, in convenient 
hoppers, sheltered from weather, 
where poultry can go and feed at will. 
Other hoppers should contain beef 
scrap, crushed oyster shell, charcoal 
and grit, and under 
cover 

Water plays an important part. As 
Gges are largely water, hens must 
have an ample supply. They should 
not be compelled to go out in a rain 
for it, nor to take it under a broiling 
sun in summer, or freezing cold in 
winter. Place their water vessels un- 
der shelter, change often, and in cold 
weather, especially in the morning, 
have it blood warm. 


always accessible, 


Hens are much like humans; they 


not only need, but they want variety. | 


Ground alfalfa or clover are good, in 
the mash, but in winter Biddy must 
have good green rye, oats, or rape, 
especially the latter. The flock should 
have access to the green patch at all 
times. 

What shall the grain or mash 
tion consist of to insure winter lay- 
ers? Hardly any two poultrymen will 
agree on the one best formula, and 
locality cuts some figure, 

A very 
ern states is: 


Cracked corn -- 100 
Wheat ri o% se are 
Heavy i i oat 

fir corn, a 169 
r seed . 50 


por unds 
109 pour 
pot 
pou 


pounds 


Kaf 
Sunflowe 
Coarse beef scrap 


or sorgn 


This, hukouiiile mixed, can be 
given at the rate of about 1 peck to 
80 or 100 birds, according to size— 
ways best in litter. 

The mash, to be always convenient 
to the birds, in sheltered hoppers, is 
made of the following: 


Wheat bran 
Wheat middlings 
Ground, oats 
Corn meal 
Gluten meal 
Ground alfalfa or 
Zest beef scrap 
(Or beef scrap 


Skimmilk, buttermilk or clabber- 
milk, are excellent, at all times, and 
will reduce the amount of scrap con- 
sumed, but—be sure it is clean, and 
vessels containing it are cleaned reg- 


uarly. F. J: ROTHPLETZ: 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
; pounds 
50 " pounds and fish scrap 50.) 


ra- | 


good ration for our South- | 


pounds | 


al- | 





(19) 1207 


My Low Prices Will Save You 


Big Money 
or Style of 


On Any Size a 


Engine 9 


Three facts explain my low prices: I havea nat- 
ural gas well giving free power, heat and light. 


Ishare this saving with my customers. 


Ihave 


most modern engine-making machinery, 
yey —e. manufacturing costs to lowest ~ F 
point possible. My entire ou<put sold direct from factory to users 
saves buy- 
4 ers all dealers’ profits—an average of $6 to $20 per horse- power. ss 


34.95 
9.75 
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219. 
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WITTE ENGINES 


99.3 erosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas 
ne forevery power purpose 
easier to own one than to 
On any kind of work you 
earn its cost while you 
bay for it. f 


5-Year Guarantee 
When it comes to durability and ease 
P, sof operation, 4 engine, regardless 
4of price, can s Ow a better ecord 
than the WITTE : 


Engine Book FREE 


Tells how to pick out Ay en- 
B gine that is best suited for 
your work and all about 
my Direct-from-Fac- 
Selling Plan. 





The World’s nan 


WELL DRILL 


THE 


LippER 


Excells everywhere for drilling wells, prospecting 
and blast hole drilling. A great aaeey earner, 





LOOMIS ‘MACHINE CoO., 
EOE OE TT NI TE 


BOX—H-, 





SUDAN GRASS SEED | 


Pure, bright, new crop at lowest price ever offer- 
ed, for those who buy NOW. Write for Price-List. 


Miller Seed Co. St. Paul, Minn. 








Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 
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MY “BIG BEN” 


ate chet NATELY I'm the kind of fellow 
that can’t go to sleep early. This is be- 
cause I take work home in my 
stead of leaving it in the office 
consequence, 
go to sleep, “lazy bones’ 
Cold water coaxing 
when the mornirgs are 
problem with a Big 
makes so much noise that 
hear it, Furthermore, it 


my head 
like a wise 
when I do 
next morning. 
won't budge me 
cold, but I solved 
Ben clock, It 
a deaf man would 
has a I 

a fellow rol 
Ben patiently 
again in the 


in- 


man should. As a 


’ 


I'm 


and 


the 


attachment and if Is OV 


a grumble, sig calls 


again and 
tone, 
Are you a 


same cheery 


“lazy bones,” too? 





THE MAN WITH A SMILE 


and prize-fighter I 
continually—no matter 


best ever 


gamest 
smiled 


Par 


saw 
the pace, Asa 
of his class, 

The best wife I ever 
man who smiled when things looked the bli 
est. When the pasture failed, 
blighted, when the baby chicks 
the baby his 
that kept the 


how 


hot result he was ch 


knew was @ little wo- 


when the fruit 
died, 


was her 


wt 
stumped toe it 


sweetest home on earth 


derful place to live. 

Being doleful, 
ting ad of fis to 
things mean defeat. The 
to have 


be moaning one’s fate, 


quit- 
inst win—all 
writer of 

“arnegie 


lowing lines ought > a ¢ 


‘““Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
Sut one oe th while is the 
has > 
When everything 
There 
and 


man 
goes dead wrong.” 
are many, Many ways that 

families cz ce 


Our 


their mon 
stress. 
cemmissions 
one thing. 

When I was jus 
at such work 
and pigeons 


Cheer up and smile. 


and pri 


“Tt must be 


ions we 
for 


ducts are getting to be ¢ 


condlit 
enough 
er now nnit s. 
with it a 
Above and 
from a stimulated market 
his duty to respond to a cry 
is certain to come in the near future. 
“Based upon the world’s deficit in 


tunity brings 
beyonce his 
for foodst 


for bread whicl 


sponsibility. 


wheat 


ion, it 
res of corn and 
heat on every 


an additional 


-et the requiren 
the South are ap 


must be temporary. 


nts. 

tton conditions in 
palling, but of nec 
A readj us 


essity 
must take 
earth cann 


tme 
people 
ytton fabrics, 
situation may t 
ynditions 

inancial bar- 
ll our sails 
opian land 





ious te : 
Sandusky, a 

horse-power general pur- 

2 burs On each 


four 14-in 


and 





—_— IS ‘coe RULE 


it a 


akes 
s 


GREEN BONE FOR ‘HENS 


E 2 


‘LOOK vd ‘UP a 


want when you want it. 


Got a ‘wader yet? 


would require an ad- 


farm in the | 


If you haven't a copy of this 1196- 
pace woncer book send tn your 
mame and address now on @ postal, 
Address 


At the Nation's Gateway 








lest . as 











DON’T STOP SPRAYING 
It is easier to keep up than to catch up. It takes two 
Outside years for trees to bear after the — 
destroyed. Remember, too, that 
a spraying is important, and in 
States spraying is compulsory. 
Sprayed fruit is good fruit, na good 
fruit always brings a good price in any 
season. 





Bucket, Barrel, Power 
and Traction Spray- 
ers include 70 c. mbi- 


larger uses when 
you need it. Ask your 
dealer to show this 
line and write us for 
“Spray” booklet 
our spray calen- 

th free 











LJ 
BAIEMAN M'F’G CO., 








EVERY peanen Aol ae Ss agg Seng 8 should send 
re an 


for our 


th Caier 
14 CENTS ‘A ROD WP: 

nee Se. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.48 por!) rod Spool 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
BoxT2 Winchester, indiana. 





SS 


FARM FENCE 
113 cts. arod 


fora 26 in. high fence; 
47 1-4e. & rod for 47 cb high 
stock fence: 281- 2eare dfora 
try fence. Sold 


r r on soon 
Free Trial. Special bard wire, 
Catalog free, 





MORTON, (LLINGEHB. 





MONEY IN PIGEONS 
Squabs bring big prices in hotels and 
cafes. A inch ad. like this costs $1.58 
per week. it and sell your surplus 


stock. 
The Progressive Parmer, Raicigh, & C. 











Pull Every Stump 


is Year 
Write For 
My Great 

stele) Gre lire) 


Low Prices 





Make this your banner profit year! Farm a// your land. Pull out the stumps—plant 
on virgin soil and reap the reward of zucreased land value and big crops that you won't get 
if you let the stumps stand! 

Get_my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 

Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—the machine that so many thousands of farmers are making big 
money with throughout the country. 


Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for every $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma- 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and vears to come. 





bed | Py ‘ # ? 


y - “eg 


With a Hercules, you turn your loafer stump land into money land 
and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. My 3-Year Guarantee 
The Hercules pulls out the roots and ali—no grubbing or plowing If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
°e into snags. beens, age Nh tive a Le phe hejegatire'| the coed f Rael or the 
achine’s will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 
“a a Pulls An Acre of Stumps A Day There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting will he 
fe replaced promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through 
Let me send you my free book that shows what other progres- any flaw in workmanship or material. 
sive farmers have done and are doing. Read where they pull 


the biggest stumps in five minutes, clearing an acre of 7 
stumps aday. See the actual photographie illustrations My New Low Prices Beat All 
*% of scenes from many states. Read about Hercules. _ To the first buyer in each locality Iam making a special price offer 
2 this year that is bound togain the attention and get hundreds and hun- 
Construction dreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want you to get in on this bargain 
atonce. The limited number of these machines won’t last long at the price 


%, The Hercules is the one all-steel triple power tam making. If you write meat once onthe coupon 
s 


: below or on a postal I will reserve one of these ma- 
stump puller made. It will pull any stump, chines until I hear from you whether or not you 
%, green tree or hedge without straining or are going to buy. Understand, your request for my 


s breaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger book is not an order. I simply want to get the book to 


¢ ¢ » : ” A you at once, so that youcan read the remarkable facts 
than any “‘semi-steel” or cast iron puller about the ‘Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 
& ‘ made. Don’t be fooled on names that Puller and how it does such splendid work, making 


*O dy sound like genuine steel. Get a big profits for owners everywhere. 
Hercules and be sure. It’s the only 

puller with double safety ratchets— Mail Coupon 
has self-anchoring and stump-an- 


‘ r : or a postal right now before yon forget, or take 
o Choring features and is built low down’ the name and address and write as soon as 
to the ground. you get a minute’s time. Address me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, President 


*‘ HERCULES MFG. CO. 


880-23rd Street , Centerville, lowa 








2 z v0) I A t green strand, blue strand, white 
Louis Exposition proving twice as Yellow strand rope was one of the Strand or red strand—but a YEL- 
good as next best cable. It is this big helps that enabled Uncle Sam ers on every test put to it, under ee : ae ” oe 
Yellow strand wire rope that has to complete the canal a whole all conditions all over the worla, LOW strand—don't forget that— 
been used by the United States year before expected. And it is the Yellow strand wire 2nd don’t let any unscrupulous 
Government at Panama on the Don’t forget — it’s the Yellow rope that is used exclusively on the Person or company confuse you. 


strand rope that is beating all oth- 


GRAND PRIZE YELLOW STRAND WVIRE ROPE USED ON HERCULES PULLERS! 
It is this Yellow strand wire real important work of building strand cable that is showing such Hercules Stump Puller —not’ @ 
rope that won first prize at St. the canal. And experts say this wonderful strength—the Yellow 
Fo) 





